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POETRY. 


BALLAD.—byY BISHOP HEBER, 


‘Oh, captain of the Moorish hold, 
Unbar thy gates to me, 

And I will give thee gems and gold, 
To set Fernando tree; 

For La sacred oath have plight 
A pilgrim to remain, 

Till 1 return with Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.” 


«Good Christain youth,” the captain said, 
“*Thy suit is soon denied, 
Fernando loves a Moorish maid, 
And will with us abide; 
Renoune’d is very Christian rite, 
The turban he hath ta’en, 
And Lara thus hath lost her knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


Pale, marble pale, the pilgrim turned, 
A cold and deadly dye, 

Then in his cheeks the blushes burned, 
And anger in his eye: .: 

(From forth his cow! a ringlet bright 
Fell down of golden grain, ) 

‘Base Moor! to slander Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain. 


“Go look on Lugo’s gory field, 
Go look on ‘layo’s tide! 
Can you forget the red cross shield, 
That all your hést defied ? 
Alhama’s warriors turned to flight, 
Granada’s sultan slain, 
Attest the worth of Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


“By Allah, yea!” with eyes of fire 
The lordly paynim said, 

*€ Granada’s Sultan was my sire, 
Who fell by Lara’s blade: 

And tho’ thy gold were forty fold 
The ransom were but vain, 

To purchase back thy Christain knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


‘© Aly Moor, the life that onee is shed 

No vengeauce can repay, 

And who can number up the dead 
That fall in battle fray? 

Thyself in many a manly fight 
Hast many a dather slain: 

Then rage not thus ’gainst Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


** And who art thou, whose pilgrim vest 
Thy beauties ill may shroud; 

The locks of gold, the heaving breast, 
A moon beneath a cloud?— 

Wilt thou our Moorish creed recite, 
And here with me remain? 

He may depart—the captive knight, 
The conquered knight of Spain.” 

“€ Ah speak not so,” with voice of wo, 
The shuddering stranger cried, 

‘Another creed may not know, 
Nor live another’s bride! 

Fernando’s wife may yield her life, 
But not her honour stain, 

To loose the cords of Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.” ’ 


‘¢ And knowest thou then how hard a doom 
Thy husband yet may bear? 
The fettered limbs, the living tomb, 
The damp and noisome air? 
In lonely eave, and void of light, 
To drag a helpless chain, Be 
Thy pride condemns the Christian knight, 
The prop and pride of Spain.” 


that within that dungeon’s gloom, 
His sorrows | might share, 

And cheer him in that living tomb, 
With love, and hope, and prayer! 

But still the faith 1 once have plight 
Unbroken must remain, 

And God will help the captive knight, 
And plead the cause ‘of Spain.” 


“¢ And deem’st thou from the Moorish hold * 


In safety to retire, 

Whose locks outshine Arabia’s gold, 
Whose eyes the diamond’s fire?” 

She drew a poinard small and bright, 
And spake in calm disdain, 

“ He taught me how, my Christian Knight, 
To guard the faith of Spain.” 


The drawbridge falls! with loud alarm 


The clashing, portals fly, | 
She bar’d her breast, she raised her arms, 


And knelt in act to die; 


But ah, the thrill of wild delight 
That shot through every vein; 

He stood before her,—Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain. 


SELECT TALES. 


ROSEDALE. 


From a new volume of “ Village Sketches,’’ by Miss Mit- 
ford, Just republished by E. Bliss, 111 Broadway. 
I don’t know how it happened when we were 
house-huiting the other day, that nobody ever 
thought of Rosedale. I should have objected to it, 
both as out of distance—it’s a good six miles off; and 
as being utterly unrecommendable by one rational 
person to another. 
Nevertheless is Rosedale one of the prettiest cot- 
tages that ever sprung into existence in brick or on 
paper. All strangers go to see it, and few * cots of 
spruce gentility” are so well worth seeing. ‘The 
rapid succession of oceupicrs is the more extraordi- 
nary matter. Every body is willing to come to Rose- 
dale, but nobody stays. 
For this, however, it is not difficult to assign very 
sufficient cause. . Every room is in masquerade: the 
saloon Chinese, full of jars and mandarins and pa- 
godas; the library Egyptian, all covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and swarming with furniture crocodiles 
and sphynxes. Only think of a crocodile couch and 
sphynx sofa! ‘They sleep in Turkish tents, and 
dine in a Gothic chapel. Now English ladies and 
gentlemen in their every day apparel look exceed- 
ingly out of place amongst such mummery. ‘The 
costume wont do. 
First on the list of tenants was a bride and bride- 
groom, come to spend the early months of their nup- 
tial life in this sweet retirement. ‘Chey arrived to- 
wards the end of August witha great retinue of ser- 
vants, horses, dogs, and carriages, well bedecked 
with bridal favours. ‘The very pointers had white 
ribands round their necks, so splendid was their re- 
joicing, and had each, as we were credibly informed, 
eaten a huge slice of wedding cake when the happy 
couple returned from church, The bride, whom 
every body except myself called plain, and whom f 
thought pretty, had. been a great heress, and bed 
married tor love the day she came ofage. She was 
slight of form and pale of complexion, with a pro- 
fusion of brown hair, mild hazel eyes, a sweet smile, 
a soft voice, and an air of modesty that clung about 
her like a veil. I never saw a more loveable crea- 
ture. He was dark and tall, and stout, and bold, 
with an assured yet gentlemanly air, a loud voice, a 
confident manner, and areal passion for shooting. 
They stayed just a fortnight, during which time he 
contrived to get warned off half the manors in the 
neighbourhood, and cut down the finest elm on the 
lawn one wet morning to open a view of the high 
road. 1 hope the marriage has turned out a happy 
one, for she was a sweet gentle creature. I used to 
see her leaning over the gate watching his return 
from shooting with such a fond patience! And her 
bound to meet him when he did appear! And the 
pretty coaxing playfulness with.which she patted and 
chided her rivals, the dogs! Qh, I hope she is hap- 
py! but I fear, I fear. 

Next succeeded a couple from India, before whom 
floated reports golden and gorgeous as the elous at 
stmset. Inexhaustible riches; profuse expenditure; 
tremendous ostentation; unheard of luxury; ortolans; 
beeaficos; French beans at Christmas; green peas at 
Faster; strawberries always; a chariot and six; twelve 
black footmen; and parrots and monkeys beyond all 
count. These were amongst the most moderate of 
the rumours that preceded them; and every idle per- 
son in the country was preparing to be a hanger-on; 
and every shop keeper in B. on the watch for a cus- 
tomer; when up drove a quiet-looking old gentleman 
in a pony-chaise, with a quiet-looking old lady at 
his side, and took possession, their retinue follow- 
ing in a hack post-chaise. Whether the habits of 
this Eastern Cresus corresponded with his modest 
debut, or his magnificent reputation, we had not 
time to discover, although from certain indications, 
I conceive that much might be said on both sides, 
They arrived in the middle of a fine October day, while 
the China roses covered the walls, and the Chinas 
asters, and dahlias, and faschias, and geraniums, in 
full blow, gave a summer brillianey to the lawn; but 
scarcely had a pair of superb Common prayer-books, 
bound in velvet, and a bible with gold clasps, enter- 
ed in possession of the pew at church, before ‘‘ there 
came a frost, a nipping frost,” which turned the 
China-asters, and the China roses, brown, and the 
dahlias, and geraniums black, and the nabob and the 
nabobess blue. ‘They disappeared the next day, and 
have never been seen or heard of since. 

Then arrived a fox-hunting baronet, with a splen- 
did stud and a splendid fortune. A young man, a 
single man, and a handsome man! Every speculat- 


ing mamma in the country fixed her eyes on Sir 


_down by Weber. And away they went also. 


Robert for a son-in-law; papas were sent to call; 
brothers were enjoined to ge out hunting, and get 
acquainted; nay, even certain of the young ladies 
themselves (I grieve to say i) showed symptoms of 
condescension which might almost have made their 
grandmothers start from their graves. But what 
could they do? How could they help it, poor pret- 
ty things? The baronet, with the instinct of a de- 
termined bachelor, avoided a young lady as a spar- 
row does a hawk, and discovering this shyness, they 
followed their instinct as the hawk would do ina 
similar case, and pursued the coy bird. It was what 
sportsmen call a fine open season, which being 
translated, means every variety of wintery weather 
except frost—dirty, foggy, sleety, wet; so such of 
our belles as looked well on horseback, took the 
opportunity to ride to cover and see the hounds throw 
off; and such as shone more as pedestrians would 

take an early walk, exquisitely dressed, for their 
health’s sake, towards the general rendezvous.— 
Still Sir Robert was immoveable. He made no morn- 

ing calls, accepted no invitations, spoke to no mor- 

tal till he had ascertained that there was neither sis- 

ter, daughter, aunt, nor cousin in the case. He 

kept from every petticoat as if it contained the con- 

tagion of the plague, shunned ball-rooms and draw- 

ing-rooms, as if they were pest-houses, and finally, 

had the comfort of leaving Rosedale without having 

eyen bowed to a female during his stay. ‘The final 

cause of his departure has been differently reported; 

some hold that he was frightened away by Miss 

Amelia Singleton, who had nearly caused him to 

commit involuntary homicide, (is that the word for 

killing a woman?) by crossing and re-crossing be- 

fore his hunter in Sallow-field-land, thereby putting 

him in danger of a coroner’s inquest; whilst others 

assert that his landlord, Mr. Walker, happening to , 
call one day, found his tenant in dirty beots on the 
sphynx sofa, and a Newfoundland dog, dripping 
with mud on the crocodile couch, and gave him no- 
tice to quit on the spot. For my part I regard this 
legend as altogether apochryphal, invented to save 
the credit of the house by assuming that one of its 
many inhabitants was turned out, contrary to his 
own Wish. My faith goes entirely with the Miss 
Amelia version of the history; the more so, as that 
centile damsel was so inconsolable as to marry a 
former bean, a small Squire of the neighbourhood, 
rather weather-beaten, and not quite so young as he 
had been, within a month after she had the ill luck 
not to be run over by Sir Robert. 


However that may have been, ‘‘ thence ensued a 
vacancy” in Rosedale, which was supplied the same 
week by a musical family, a travelling band, drums, 
trumpets, harps, pianos, violins, violincellos, trom- 
boles, and German flutes—noise personified! an in- 
carnation of din! ‘The family consisted of three 
young ladies who practised regularly six hours a 
day; a governess who played on some instrument or 
other from morning till night; one fluting brother; 
one fiddling ditto; a violincelloing music-master, 
and a singing papa. The only quiet person among 
them, the ‘tone poor half-penny worth of bread to 
this monstrous quantity of sack,” was the unfortu- 
nate mamma, sole listener, as it seemed, of her in- 
numerous choir. Oh how we pitied her! She was 
a sweet placid-looking woman, and younger in ap- 
pearance than either of her daughters, with a fair 
open forehead, full dark eyes, lips that seemed 
waiting to smile, a deep yet cool colour, and a hea- 
venly composure of countenance, resembling in fea- 
tures, expression, and complexiuvn the small Ma- 
donnas of Raphael. We never ceased to wonder at 
her happy serenity until we found out that the good 
lady was deaf, a discovery which somewhat dimi- 
nished the ardour of our admiration. How this en- 
viable calamity befell, [did not hear,—but of course 
that din! The very jars and mandarins cracked un- 
der the incessant vibration; I only wonder that the | 
poor house did not break the drum of its ears; did 
not burst from its own report, and explode like an 
overloaded gun. One could not see that unlucky 
habitation half a mile off, without such a feeling of 
noise as comes over one in looking at Hogarth’s en- 
raged musician. To pass it was really dangerous. 
One stage-coach was overturned, and two post-chaises 
ran away In consequence of their uproarious doings; 
and a sturdy old-fashioned country gentleman, who 
rode a particularly anti-musical, startlish, blood- 
horse, began to talk-of indicting Rosedale as a nui- 
sanee, when just at the critical moment, its tenants 
had the good fortune to discover, that although the 
hermitage with its vaulted roof made a capital con- 
cert-room, yet that,there was not space enough 
within doors for their several practisings, that the 
apartments were too small, and the partitions too 
thin, so that concord was turned into discord, and 
harmonies went crossing each other all over the 
house—Mozart jostled by Rossini, and Handel put 


Our next neighbours were two ladies, not sisters, 


determined to retire from the world, and emulate in 
this sweet retreat the immortal friendship of the 
ladies of Llangollen. The names of our pair of 


friends were Jackson and Jennings, Miss Laura” 


Jackson (1 wonder whether Laura really was her 
name! She signed herself so in prose and’ in-verse, 
and would certainly for more reasons than one have 
disliked an appeal to the Register; besides she ought 
to know: so Laura it shall be!) Miss Laura Jackson 
and Miss Barbara Jennings, commonly called Bab. 
Both were of that unfortunate class of young ladies, 
whom the malicious world is apt to call old maids; 
both rich, both independent, and in the fullest sense 
of the word cockneys. Laura was tall and lean, and 
scraggy and yellow, dressing in an Arcadian sort of 
way, pretty much like an opera shep/icrdess without 
a crook, singing pastoral songs prodigiously out of 
tune, and talking in a deep voice, with much empha- 
sis and astounding fluency, all sorts of sentimentali- 
ties all the day long. Miss Barbara, on the other 
hand, was short and plump and round-faced and 
ruddy, inclining to vulgarity as Laura to affectation, 
with great love of dancing, a pleasant chuckling laugh, 
and a most azreeable habit of assentation. Altogether 
Sab was a likeable person in spite of some nonsense, 
which is more than could honestly be said for her 
companion. 

Juxta-position laid the corner stone of this immor- 
tal friendship, which already lasted four months and 
a half, and cemented by resembiance of situation, 
and dissimilarity of character, really bade fair to 
continue some monthslouger. Both had been heartily 
weary of their previous situations: Laura keeping 
house for a brother at Aldersgate street, where as 
she said she was overwhelmed by odious vulgar bu- 
siness; Barbara living with an aunt on Fish-street 
Hill, where she was tired to death of having nothing 
todo. Both had a passion for the country. Laura, 
who except one jaunt to Margate, had never been 
out of the sound of Bow-bell, that she might realize 
after the fashion of the poets, sit under trees and 
gather roses all day long; Bab, who in spite of yearly 
trips to Paris and Brussels and Amsterdam and 
Brighton, had hardly seen a green field except through 
a coach window, was on her side possessed with a 
mania for notability and management; she yearned to 
cows, fattew pigs, breed poultry, grow cabbages, 
make hay, brew and bake, and wash and churn, 
Visions of killing her own mutton flitted over her 
delighted fapey; and when one evening at a ball in 
the Borough her favourite partner had deserted her 
to dance with her niece, and Miss Laura, who ha? 
been reading Miss Seward’s letters, proposed to her 
to retire from the world and its vanities in imitation 
of the illustrious reeluses of Llangollen, Miss Barbara, 
caught above all things with the prospect of making 
her own butter every morning for breakfast,* ac- 
ceded to the proposal most joyfully. 

The vow of friendship was taken, and nothing re- 
mained but to look out fora house. Barbara want- 
ed a farm, Laura a cottage; Barbara talked of cows 
and clover, Laura of nightingales and violets; Bar- 
bara sighed for Yorkshire pastures, and Laura for 
Welsh mountains; and the scheme seemed likely to 
go off for want of an habitation, when Rosedale in 
all the glory of advertisement shone on Miss Laura 
in the Morning Post; and was immediately engaged 
by the delighted friends on a lease of seven, fourteen, 
or one and twenty years. ; 

It was a raw blowy evening when the fair partners 
arrived at the cottage, Miss Laura made a speech 
in her usual style on taking possession, an invoeation 
to friendship and rural nature, and a deprecation of 
cities, society and men; at the conclusion of whieh, 
Miss Barbara underwent an embrassade; and! having 
sufficiently admired the wonders within, they sallied 
forth with a candle and Janthorn to view their rura- 
lities without. Miss Laura was better satisfied with 
this ramble than her companion. She found at least 
trees and primroses, whilst the country felicities of 
dueks and chickens were entirely wanting. Dab, 
however, reconciled the matter by supposing they 
were gone to roost, and a little worn out by the jour- 
ney, wisely followed their example. 


The next day saw Miss Laura obliged to infringe 
her own most sacred and inviolable rule, and admit 
a man—the apotheeary—into the maiden abode,— 
She had sat under a tree the night before listening, 
not to, but for a nightingale, and was laid up by a 
most unpastoral fit of the rheumatism. Barbara, in 
the meanwhile, was examining her territory by day- 
light, and discovering fresh cause of vexation at every 
step. Here she was in the country; in a cottage 
‘comprising’ as the advertisement set forth, 
manner of convenience and accommodation,” without 
grass or corn, or cow or sheep, or pig or chicken, or 
turkey or goose;—no laundry, no brew-honse, no 
pig-stye, no poultry-yard! not a calbbage in the gar- 
den! nota useful thing about the house! Imagine 
her consternation ! 


except as one of them said in soul; kindred spirits 


* Vide Anna Seward’s Correspondence. 
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But Barbara was a person of activity and resource. 
She sallied out forthwith to the neighbouring village, 
bought utensils and live stock; turned the coach- 
house into a cow-stall; projected a pig-stye in the 
rosery; installed her ducks and geese in the orangery; 
introduced the novelty of real milk-pans, churns and 
butter-prints amongst the old china, Dutch tiles and 
stained glass of that make-believe toy, the Gothic 
dairy; placed her brewing vessels in ‘‘the house- 
keeper’s,room,” which, to accord with the genius of 
the place, had been fitted up to represent a robber’s 
cave; deposited her washing tubs in the butler’s pan- 

» Which, with a similar regard to congruity, had 
been decorated with spars and shells like a. Nereid’s 
grotto; and finally, in spite of all warningand remon- 
strance, drove her sheep into the shrubbery, and te- 
thered her cows upon the lawn. 

This last stroke was too much for the gardener’s 
patience. He betook himself in all haste to B. to 
apprise Mr. Walker; and Mr. Walker, armed with 
Mr. Samuel ‘Tomkins and a copy of the lease, made 
his appearance with breathless a at Rosedale.— 
Barbara, in spite of her usual placidity, made good 
battle on this occasion. She cried and scolded, and 
reasoned and implored; it was as much as Mr. Walk- 
er and Mr. Samuel Tomkins aided by their mute 
witness the lease, and that very clamorous auxiliary 
the gardener, could do to out-talk her. At last, 
however, they were victorious. Poor Miss Bab’s 
live stock were forced to make a rapid retreat, and 
she would probably have marched off at the same 
time, had not an incident occurred which brought her 
visions of rural felicity much nearer to the reality 
than could have been anticipated by the liveliest ima- 
gination. 

The farmer’s wife of whom she had made her pur- 
chases, and to whom she unwillingly addressed her- 
self to resume them, seeing, to use her own words, 
‘‘how much madam seemed to take on parting with 
the poor dumb things,” kindly offered to accommo- 
date them as boarders at a moderate stipend, volun- 
teering also lessons in the chicken-rearing and pig- 
feeding department, of which the lady did, to be sure, 
stand rather in need. 

Of course Barbara closed with this proposal at a 
word. She never was so happy in her life; her cows, 
pigs, and poultry, en pension, close by, where she 
might see them every hour if she liked, and she her- 
self with both hands full, learning at the farm, and 
ordering at the cottage, and displaying all that ean 
be imagined of ignorance and good humour at both. 

Her mistakes were innumerable. Once for in- 
stance, she carried away by main force from a turkey 
whose nest she had the ill-luck to d@scover, thirteen 
eggs, just ready to hatch, and after a severe combat 
with the furious and injured hen, brought them home 
to Rosedale as fresh-laid—under a notion rather new 
in natural history, that turkeys lay all their eggs in 
one day. Another time she discovered a hoard of 
choice double dahlia roots in a tool-house belonging 
to her old enemy the gardener, and delivered them 
to the cook for Jerusalem artichokes, who dressed 
them accordingly. No end to Barbara’s blunders! 
but her good humour, her cheerfulness, her liberality 
and the happy frankness with which she laughed at 
her own mistakes, carried her triumphantly through. 
Every body liked her, especially a snug litle curate 
who lodged at the very farm-house where her pigs 
and cattle were boarded, and said twenty times a day 
that Miss Barbara Jennings was the pleasantest wo- 
man in England. Barbara was never so happy in her 

life. 

Miss Laura, on her part, continued rheumatic and 
poorly, and kept closely to her bed chamber, the 

Turkish tent, with no other consolations than novels 
from the next town and the daily visits of the apo- 
thecary. She was shocked at Miss Barbara’s inti- 
macy with the farm people, and took every oppor- 
tunity of telling her so. Barbara, never very fond 
of her fair friend’s harangues, and not the more re- 
conciled to them from their being direeted against 
her own particular favourites, ran away as often as 
she could. So that the two friends had nearly arriv- 
ed at the point of not speaking, when they met one 
afternoon by mutual eee pew in the Chinese sa- 
loon, Miss Barbara blushed and looked silly, and 
seemed trying to say something which she could not 
bring out. Miss Laura tried to blush rather unsue- 
cessfully. She however could talk at all times, her 
powers of speech were never known to fail; and at the 
end of an oration, in which she proved as was pretty 
evident, that they had been mistaken in supposing 
the company of each all-sufficient to the other as well 
as in their plan of seclusion trom the world, she in- 
vited Miss Barbara, after another vain attempt at a 
blush, to pay the last honours to their friendship by 
attending her to the hymenial altar, whither she had 

romised to accompany Mr. Opodeldoc on the morn- 
ing after the next. 

can’t,” replied Miss Barbara. 

And why not?” resumed Miss Laura. Surely 

Mr. Opodel 

e ‘* Now, don’t be angry!” interrupted our friend 

ab. 
morrow, because I am going to be married myself 
to the curate.” 


And so they left Rosedale, and I shall leave them. 


oF Fortunr.—A young lady, ana- 
tive of Martinique, and a Creole, was on a voyage 
to France, with the design of being educated there, 
when the merchant vessel on board of which she was 
passenger was captured by an Algerine cruiser, and 
taken to Algiers. The fair captive was at first over- 


**T can’t be your bridemaid the day after to-, 


before her; but as passion gave way to meditation, it 
came to her recollection that an old negress had pre- 
dicted that she would one day become one of the 
greatest Princesses in the world. ‘* Ah!” exclaimed 
she, for superstition was in this instance but the hand- 
maid of inclination, ‘it is doubtless so—I am to be 
a Princess, Well, I must not quarrel with fortune. 
Who knows what may come out of this?” So strong 
did this prepossession grow upon this young lady, 
that ere she reached the Barbary shore, she was as 
mucha fatalist in point of resignation as any devotee 
of Islamism could possibly be. The French Consul 
at Algiers immediately offered to ransom his coun- 
try woman; but no, the fair Creole would not be 
ransomed, for fear of offending fortune, by resorting 
to so vulgar a way of recovering her liberty. So to 
the Seraglio of the Dey of Algiers the lady went; and 
strange indeed to tell, from his highness’s Seraglio 
she was sent asa present to the Grand Seignor, who 
was so struck with her beauty and manners, (for in 
both she was excelling) that he elevated her to the 
dignity of his favourite Sultana! Such was the singu- 
lar rise of the late Sultana Valide, who died in 1818, 
and was the mother of the present Grand Seignor. 


LITERATURE. 


DEL’ORME. By the author of ‘“ Richelieu” and 
Darnley.” 


In former days an historical novel meant a castle 
and a dungeon,—a heroine and a lute,—a tyrannical 
baron and a hero as handsome and as valiant as words 
could make him; but, save in name, all as much be- 
longing to the nineteenth as to any other century.— 
But we have reversed the law of perpetual imprison- 
ment, and have been in danger of running into the 
other extreme, and making the novel a sort of anti- 
quary’s diary, full of dates and dryness, where the 
dress of the heroine is only inferior in interest and 
accuracy to the dinner and accoutrements of the hero. 
The work before us has steered happily between the 
two: the time, that of Louis the Thirteenth, was one 
of the strongest political excitements, when politics 
involved every species of romantic adventures; and 
nothing can be more varied than the career of De 
L’Orme. Bold, enterprising, yet with a vein of deep 
melancholy, which gives a touch of poetry to the 
character, without detracting from its activity; born 
among the wild mountains of the Pyrenees, he be- 
comes equally engaged in the revolts of the Spanish 
and the conspiracies of the French side: but how he 
succeeds, we leave to the reader to discover, to whom 
we shall now endeavour to introduce him, enough for 
interest, but not for knowledge; and we rather think 
his further acquaintance will be strongly desired.— 
Chance circumstances throw De L’Orme into the 
very midst of the rising in Catalonia: he is taken 
prisoner, and brought before the Viceroy, whose 
short career is ca animatedly sketched that we met 
try to abridge it. 

‘¢ Seated in an ivory chair, somewhat resembling 
in form the curule chair of the ancient Romans, ap- 
peared a short fat man, not unlike the renowned go- 
vernor of Barataria, as described by Cervantes; [ 
mean in his figure; the excessive rotundity of which 
was such, that the paunch of Sancho himself would 
have ill borne the comparison. His face, though 
full in proportion, had no coarseness in it. The 
skin was of aclear pale brown, and the features 
small, but rather handsome. ‘The eye-brows were 
high, and strongly marked, the eyes large and calm, 
and the expression of the countenance, on the whole, 
noble and dignified, but not powerful. It offered 
lines of talent, it is true, but few of thought; and 
there was a degree of sleepy listlessness in the whole 
air of the head, which, to my mind, spoke a luxuri- 
ous and idle disposition. ‘lhe dress of the viceroy 
—for such was the person before me—smacked some- 
what of the habits which I mentally attributed to 
him. Instead of the stiff frase, or raised ruff, round 
the neck, still almost universally worn in Spain, he 
had adopted the falling collar of lace, whieh left his 
neck and throat at full liberty. His juste-au-corps 
of yellow silk had doubtless caused the tailor some 
trouble to fashion it dexterously to the protuberance 
of his stomach; but still many of the points of this 
were left open, showing a shirt of the finest lawn. 
His hat and plume, buttoned with a sapphire of im- 
mense value, lay upon a table before him; and as I 
entered, he put it on for an instant, as representative 
of the sovereign, but immediately after, again laid 
it down, and left his head uncovered for the sake of 
the free air, which breathed sweetly in at one of the 
open windows, and fanned him as he leaned back on 
the cushions of his chair. Behind the viceroy stood 
his favourite negro slave, splendidly dressed in the 
Oriental costume, with a turban of gold muslin on 
his head, and bracelets of gold upon his naked arms. 
He was a tall powerful man; and there was something 
noble and fine in the figure of the black, with his 
upright carriage, and the free bearing of every limb, 
that one looked for in vain in the idle listlessness of 
his lord. His distance from the viceroy was but a 
step, so that he could lean over the chair and catch 
any remark which his lord might choose to address 
to him, in however low a tone.it was made, and at 
the same time, he kept his hand resting upon the 
rich hilt of along dagger; which seemed to show 
that he was there as a sort of guard, as well asa ser- 
vant, there being no one else in the room when we 
entered. TI advanced a few steps into the room, fol- 
lowed, as I have said, by Achilles alone, and paused 
at a small distance from the viceroy, on a sign he 


whelmed with affliction at the prospec’ of captivity 


made me with his hand, intimating that I had ap- 


proached near enough. After considering me for a 
moment or two in silence, he addressed me in a sweet 
musical voice. ‘*1 perceive, sir,” said he, ‘* not- 
withstanding the disarray of your dress, and the dirt 
and dust with which you are covered, that you are 
originally a gentleman—I am seldom mistaken in 
such things. Isitnot so?” ‘*In the present instance 
your excellence is perfectly right,” replied 1; ‘* and 
the only reason for my appearing before the viceroy 
of Catalonia in such a deranged state of dress, is the 
brutal conduct of a party of soldiery, who seized upon 
me while travelling peacefully on the high road, and 
brought me here without allowing me even a mo- 
ment’s repose.” ‘I thought [ was right,” rejoined 
the viceroy, somewhat raising his voice: ‘* but do 
you know, young sir, that your being a gentleman 
greatly aggravates the crime of which you are guilty. 
‘The vulgar herd, brought up without that high sense 
of honour which a gentleman receives in his very 
birth, commit not half so great a crime when they 
lend themselves to base and mean actions, as a gen- 
tleman does, who sullies himself and his class with 
any thing dishonourable and wrong. From the mean, 
what can be expected but meanness? and consequent- 
ly the crime remains without aggravation; but when 
the well-born, and the well-educated, derogate from 
their station, and mingle in base schemes, their pun- 
ishment should be, not only that inflicted by society 
on those that trouble its repose, but a separate pun- 
ishment should be added tor the breach of all the 
honourable ties imposed upon a gentleman—for the 
stigma they cast upon high birth—and from the cer- 
tainty in their case that they fall into error with their 
eyes open—’” 

De L’Orme soon clears himself of all participa- 
tion, and is freed from his temporary restraint by an 
attack onthe city, which is most spiritedly defended 
by the viceroy; and the chapter thus concludes:— 

‘*T beheld the viceroy sitting on one of the steps, 
evidently totally exhausted; while Scipio the negro, 
kneeling on a lower step, offered him acup of wine, 


and seemed pressing him to drink. At the sound of 


my steps the slave started up and laid his hand upon 
his dagger, but seeing me he gave a melancholy 
glance towards his lord, and again begged him to 
take some refreshment. Unused at all to exertion, 
and enormously weighty, the excessive toil to which 
the viceroy had subjected himself had left him no 
powers of any kind, and he sat, as I have described, 
with his eyes shut, his hand leaning on the step, and 
his head fallen heavily forward on his chest, without 
seeming to notice any thing that was passing around 
him. it was in vain that 1 made the proposal to par- 
ley with Garcias; he replied nothing; and I was again 
repeating it, hoping by reiteration to make him at- 
tend to what I said, when one of his officers came 
runuing down from above. ‘My Lord,’ cried he, 
‘the gallies answer the signal, and from the observa- 
tory I see the boats putting off. If your excellence 


makes haste, you will get to the shore as they do, 
and will be safe.” The viceroy raised his head, 


‘At all events I will try,’ said he;—* they cannot say 
that I have abandoned my post while it was tenable. 


Let the soldiers take torches.’ 
. 


* 


The immense iron door was trembling and shivering 
under the continual and incessant blows of axes and 
crows with which it was plied by the people, in spite 
of a fire of musketry that a party of the most deter- 
mined of the soldiery was keeping up through the 
loop-holes of the ground story and from the win- 
dows above. A great number of the soldiers, whose 
valour was secondary to their discretion, had already 
fled down a winding staircase, the mouth of which 
stood open at the farther end of the hall, with an im- 
mense stone trap-door thrown back, which, when 
down, doubtless concealed all traces of the passage 
below. When we approached it, only two or three 
of the troopers remained at the mouth holding torches 
to light the viceroy as he descended. ‘ Don Jose,’ 
said the viceroy, in a faint voice, addressing the of- 
ficer who commanded the company which still kept 
up the firing from the windows; ** call your men to- 
gether, let them follow me to the galleys—but take 
care, when you descend, to shut down the stone door 
over the mouth of the stairs—lock it and bar it as 
you know how: and make haste.’ ‘1 will but roll 
these barrels of powder to the door, my lord,’ re- 
plied the officer, ‘lay a train between them, and 
place a minute match by way of a spigot, and then 
will join your excellence with my trusty iron hearts, 
who are picking out the fattest rebels from the win- 
dows. Should need be, we will cover your retreat, 
and as we have often tasted your bounty, will die in 
your defence.’ In dangerous circumstances there is 
much magic in a fearless tone; and Don Jose spoke 
of death in so careless a manner, that 1 could not 
help thinking some of the soldiers who had been 
most eager to light the viceroy, were somewhat 
ashamed of their cowardly civility. About forty of 
the bravest soldiers in the garrison, who remained 
with the officer who had spoken, would indeed have 
rendered the viceroy’s escape to the boats secure, but 
Don Jose was prevented from fulfilling his design. 
We descended the stairs as fast as the viceroy could 
go; and, at the end of about a hundred steps, entered 
a long exeavated passage leading from the arsenal 
to the sea shore, cut through the earth and rock for 
nearly half a mile, and lined throughout with ma- 
sonry. At the farther extremity of this were just 
disappearing, as we descended, the torches of the 
other soldiers who had taken the first mention of 
flight as an. order to put themselves in security, and 
had consequently led the way with great expedition. 
In a moment or two after, by what accident it hap- 


ned I know not, an explosion took place 
the earth on we we stood, 
through the cavern as if the world were riven with the 
shock. ‘God of Heaven! they have blown themselyes 
up!’ cried the viceroy pausing; but the negro hurried 
him on, and we soon reached the sands under the 


cliffs to the left of the city. To the cold chilliness of 


the vault through which we had hitherto proceeded 
now succeeded the burning heat of a cloudless guy. 
in Spain. It was but spring, but no one knows 
what some spring days are at Barcelona, except thoge 
who have experienced them; and by the pale cheek, 
haggard eye, and staggering pace of the vieeroy, I ey}. 
dently saw that if the boats were far off, he would 
never be able to reach them. We saw them, how. 
ever, pulling towards the shore about three quarters 
of a mile farther up, and the very sight was gladden. 
ing. Four or five soldiers remained, as I have said 
with their commander, and lighted us along the gal. 
lery; but the moment they were in the open air, the 
view of the boats, towards which their companions 
who had gone on before were now crowding, was too 
much for the constancy of most of them, and without 
leave or orders all but two ran forward to join the 
rest. The tide was out; and stretchin along the 
margin of the sea, a smooth dry sand offered a firm 
and pleasant footing, but a multitude of large black 
rocks, strewed irregularly about upon the shore, 
obliged us to make a variety of turns and circuits 
doubling the actual distance we were from the boats, 
The cries and snouts from the place of the late com. 
bat burst upon our ears the moment we had issued 
from the passage, and sped us on with greater rapi- 
dity. Seeing that he could hardly proceed, I took 
the left arm of the viceroy, and his faithful negro su 

ported him on the right, and hurried him towards 
the boats; but the moment after, another shout burst 
upon our ears. It was nearer, far nearer than the 
rest; and, turning my head, I beheld a body of the 
peasantry pursuing us, and arrived at about the same 
distance from us that we were from the boats. The 
ge | heard italso, and easily interpreted its mean- 
ing. ‘I can go no farther,’ said he; ‘but I can die here 
as well as a few paces or a few yards beyond;’ and he 
made a faint effort to draw his sword. ‘Yet a little 
farther, my lord, yet a little farther,’ cried the Afri- 
can; ‘they are along way off still—we are nearing the 
boats—see, the head boat is steering towards us!— 
Yet a little farther, for the love of heaven!’ The 
unfortunate viceroy staggered on for a few paces 
more, when his weariness again overcame him, his 
lips turned livid, his eyes closed, and he fell fainting 
upon the sand. Running down as fast as J could to 
the sea, I filled two of the large shells that I found 
with water, and carrying them back, dashed the con- 
tents on his face; but it was in vain; and I went back 
again for more, when on turning round, I saw afresh 
party of the insurgents coming down a sloping piece 
of ground that broke the height close by. It would 


have been base to have abandoned him at such a mo- 
ment, and | returned to his side with all speed. ‘The 


first of the peasantry were already within a few paces, 
and their brows were still knit and their eyes still 
flashing with the ferocious excitement of all the 
deeds they had done during the course of that terri- 
ble morning. As they rushed on, I saw Garciasa 
step or two behind, and called to him loudly in French 
to come forward and protect the viceroy, assuring 
him that he had wished the people well, and even 
had been the means of saving my life. The smug- 
gler made no reply, but starting forward, knoeked 
aside the point of a gun that one of the peasants had 
levelled at my head, and catching me firmly by the 
arm, held me with his gigantic strength, while the 
people rushed on upon their victim. The negro 
strode across his master, and drew his dagger—one 
of the insurgents instantly. rushed upon him, and 
fell dead at his feet. Another succeeded, when the 
dagger broke upon his ribs—the noble slave cast it 
from him, and throwing himself prostrate on the 
body of his master, died with him, under a hundred 
wounds,”? 

‘Though the interview with Richelieu is somewhat 
a0 for our pages, it is too well painted to be omit 
ted. * 

**He led me into a small hall, and thence into’ 
cabinet beyond, hung with fine tapestry, and lighted 
by a single silver lamp. Here he bade me sit dows, 
and left me. In afew minutes a door on the other 
side of the room opened,and a cavalier entered, dres* 
ed in a rich suit of black velvet, with a hat and 
plume. He vas tall, thin, and pale, with a clear bright 
eye, and fine decided features. His beard was small 
and pointed, and his face oval, and somewhat sharp: 
and though there wasa slight stoop of his neck and 
shoulders, as if time or disease had somewhat e 
feebled his frame, yet it took nothing from the digni- 
tyofhisdemeanour. He started and seemed surpri* 
ed at seeing any one there, but then immediately a‘- 
vanced, and Jooking at me for a moment, with 4 
glance which read deeply whatever lines it fell upoo 
—‘Whoare you?’ demanded he: ‘what do you want’ 
what paper is that in your hand’? ‘My name,’ replieé 
I, is ‘Louis Count de pres my business is with the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, and this paper is one which! 
am charged to deliver into hishaud.’ ‘Give it tome, 
said the stranger, holding out hishand. My eve glave 
ed over his unclerical habiliments,and I replied, ‘Yo! 
must excuse me. This paper and the further news 
bring, can only be given to the cardinal himself.’ ‘I! 
shall go safe,’ he answered ina stern tone. ‘Give itt? 
me, young sir.’ There was an authority in his te 
that almost induced me to comply; but reflecting th 


I might be called toa severe account by the unrelet"” 
ing minister even fora mere error iv judgment, pe” 
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sisted in my original determination. ‘I must repeat,’ 
aswered I, ‘that I can give this to no one but his emi- 
nence himself, without an express order from his own 
to do so.? * Pshaw!’ cried he, with something 
ofasmile, and taking upa pen, which lay with some 
sheets Of paper on the table, he dipped it in the ink, 
and scrawled in a large, bold hand— 

‘Deliver your packet to the bearer. 

RICHELIEU.’ 


{ made him a low bow and placed the letter in his 
jands. He read it, with the quick and intelligent 
slance Of one enabled by long habit to collect and ar- 
nage the ideas conveyed to him with that clear ra- 
pidity possessed alone by men of genius. In the 
mean time, I watched his countenance, seeking to de- 
tect amongst all the lines with which years and 
thought had channelled it, any expression of the stern, 
sindictive, despotic passions, which the world charg- 
ejhim withal, and which his own actions sufficiently 
einced. It was not there, however—all was calm. 
suddenly raising his eyes, his look tell full upon me, 
431 was thus busily scanning his countenance, and I 
jnow not why, but my glance sunk in the collision. 
Hal? said he, rather mildly than otherwise, ‘ you 
vere gazing at me very strictly,sir. Are youa reader 
of countenanegs?? * Not in the least, monseigneur,’ 
replied I: ‘£ was but learning a lesson—to know a 
great man when I see one another time.’ ‘That an- 
swer, sir, would make many a courtier’s fortune,’ said 
the minister; ‘nor shall it mar yours, though I under- 
sund it. Remember, flattery is never lost at a court! 
‘Tis the same there as with a woman—if it be too 
thick, she may wipe some of it away, as she does her 
rouge; but she will take care not to brush off all!’ 
To be detected in flattery has something in it so de- 
grading, that the blood rushed up into my cheek, with 
ihe burning glow of shame. A slight smile curled 
the minister’s lip. ‘Come, sir,’ he continued, ‘I am 
ving forth for half an hour, but | may have some 
questions to ask you; therefore, I will beg you to 
yait my return. Donotstirfrom this spot. ‘There, 
rou will find food for the mind,’ he proceeded, point- 
ing @ut a small case of books; ‘ in other repects, you 
shall be taken care of. I need not warn you to dis- 
eretion. You have proved that you possess that quali- 
ty, and {do notforget it.? ‘Thus speaking he left me, 
aud for afew minutes I remained struggling with the 
food of turbulent thoughts which such an interview 
pours upon the mind. This, then, wasthe great and 
extraordinary minister, who at that moment held in 
bis hands the fate of half Europe—the powers of 
whose mind, like Niorder, the tempest-god of the an- 
cient Gauls, raised, guided, and enjoyed the wind 
and the storms, triumphing in the thunders of con- 
tinual war, and the whirlwinds of political intrigue! 
Ina short time two servants brought in a small table 
of lapis lazuli, on which they proceeded to spread 
various sorts of rare fruits and wines; putting on also 
achina cup and a vase, which I supposed to contain 
coffee—a beverage that I had often heard mentioned 
by my good preceptor Father Francis, who had tasted 
itin the East, but which I had never before met with. 
All this was done with the most profound silence, and 
with a gliding, ghost-like step, which must certainly 
have been learned in the prisons of the Inquisition. 
At length one of these stealthy attendants desired me, 
in the name of his lord, to take some refreshment, 
and then, with a low reverence, quitted the cabinet, 
as if afraid that I should make him any answer. I 
could not help thinking, as they left me, what a sys- 
tem of terror that must be which-could drill any two 
Frenchmen into silence like this? However, I ap- 
proached the table, and indulged myself with a cup 
of the most exquisite coffee, after which I examined 
the book ease, and glancing my eye over histories 
and tragedies, and essays and treatises, I fixed at 
length upon Ovid, from a sort of instinctive feeling, 
that the mind, when it wishes to fly from itself, and 
the too sad realities of human existence, assimilates 
much more easily with any thing imaginative than 
vith any thing true. 1 was still reading, and though 
sometimes falling into long lapses of thought, I was 
nevertheless highly enjoying the beautiful fictions of 
the poet, when the door was again opened, and the 
ihinister reappeared. I instantly laid down the book 
and rose, but pointing to a chair, he bade me be seat- 
ed, and taking up my book turned over the pages for 
afew moments, while a servant brought him a cup 
if fresh coffee and a biscuit.? ‘Are you fond of 
Ovid?’ demanded he at length; and then, without al- 
lowing me time toreply, he added, ‘he is my favour- 
ite author: [read him more than any other book.’ 
The tone which he took was that of easy, common 
tonversation, which two persons perfectly equal in 
every respect might be supposed to hold upon any 
indifferent subject; and J, of course, answered in the 
same. * Ovid,’ I said, ‘is certainly one of my fa- 
Yourite poets, but I am afraid of reading him so 
often as I could wish; for there is an enervating ten- 
dency in all his writings, which I should fear would 
greatly relax the mind.’ ‘It is for that very reason 
that I] read him,’ replied the minister. ‘It is alone 
Whea I wish for relaxation, that I read, and then— 
after every thought having been in activity for a 
Whole long day—Ovid is like a bed of roses to the 
mind, where it can repose itself, and recruit its pow- 
€rs of action for the business of another.’ This was 
certainly not the conversation which I expected, and 
paused without making any reply, thinking that the 
Minister would soon enter upon those important sub- 
jects On which I could give the best and latest infor- 
tuatton; but on the contrary he proceeded with Ovid. 
here is a constant s le,’ continued he, ‘ be- 
‘ween feeling and reason in the human breast. In 


Youth, it is wisely ordained, that a feeling should 


have the ascendancy; and she rules like a monarch, 
with imagination for her minister—though by the 
way,’ he added with a passing smile, so slightthat he 
scarcely curled his lip, ‘ though by the way, the mi- 
nister is often much more active than the monarch. 
In after years, when feeling has done for man all that 
teeling was intended to do, and carried him into a 
thousand fooleries, eventually very beneficial to him- 
self, and to the ‘human race, Reason succeeds to 
the throne to finish what feeling left undone, 
and to remedy what she did wrong.—Now you 
are in the age of feeling, and I am in the age of rea- 
son; and the consequence is, that even in reading 
such a book as Ovid, what we cull is as different as 
the wax and the honey which a bee gathers from the 
same flower. What touches you, is the wit and 
brilliancy of the thought, the sweetness of the poet- 
ry, the bright and luxurious pictures which are pre- 
sented to your imagination; while all that affects me 
little; and shadowed through a thousand splendid al- 
legories, I see great and sublime truths, robed, as it 
were, by the verse and the poetry, ina radiant garment 
of light. What can be a truer picture of an ambi- 
tious and daring minister than Ixion embracing the 
cloud?’ and he looked me full in the face with a smile 
of melancholy meaning, to which I did not well know 
how to reply. 

‘I have certainly never considered Ovid in that 
light,’ replied I, ‘ and I have to thank your eminence 
for the pleasure I shall doubtless enjoy in tracing the 
allegories throughout.’ “I'he thanks are not my due,’ 
replied the minister; ‘an English statesman, near a 
century ago, wrote a book upon the subject, and 
showed his own wisdom, while he pointed out that of 
the ancients. In England the reign of reason is much 
stronger than it is with us in France, though they 
may be considered as a younger ar gd ‘Then does 
your eminence consider, ’ demanded I, ‘that the change 
from feeling to reason proceeds _ with the age 
of nations, as well as with men?’ ‘In general, I think 
it does,’ replied he; ‘ nations set out, bold, generous, 
hasty, carried away by the impulse rather than by 
thought; easily led, but not easily governed. Gra- 
dually, however, they grow politic,careful, anxious to 
increase their wealth, somewhat indolent, till at length 
they creep into their dotage even like men. But,’ he 
added, after a pause, ‘ the world is too young for us 
to talk about the history of nations. All we know is 
that they have their differeut characters like different 
men, and of course some will preserve their vigour 
longer than others, some will die violent deaths, some 
end by sudden diseases, some by slow decay. A hun- 
dred thousand years hence, men may know what na- 
tions are, and judge what they will be. It suffices, 
at present, to know our contemporaries, and to rule 
them by that knowledge—and now, Monsieur le 
Comte de L’Orme, I thank you for a pleasant hour, 
and [ wish you good night. Of course, you are still 
at an inn; when you have fixed your lodging, leave 
your address hére, and you shall hear from me. In 
the mean time, farewell!” 

We shall finish with one of many brief observa- 
tions, which show the mind of an author as much as 
those in conversation do that of the speaker. 

‘* Yet, although not knowing it, my mother, I am 
sure, did not escape without feeling some small share 
of maternal pride in her son’s first achievement. I 
saw it in her face, I heard it in her tone; and often 
since I have had occasion to remark, how like the 
passions, the feelings, and the prejudices, which 
swarm in our bosoms, are to a large mixed society, 
wherein the news that is painful to one is pleasing to 
another,and joy and sorrow are the results of the same 
cause at the same moment. Man’s heartisa micro- 
cosm, the actors in which are the passions, as varied 
as opposed, as shaded one into the other, as we see 
the characters of men, in the great scene of the 
world.” 

As an historical novel, these pages have the great 
and rare merit of marking the spirit as well as the 
manners of their time; the real personages introduced 
are drawn with equal animation and accuracy, while 
in the story itself the interest is well sustained to the 
last, and a tone of imaginative reflection, and touches 
of picturesque description, are the lights and shades 
which fill up the picture. Public opinion has amply 
confirmed our praise of Richelieu and Darnley; but 
we must say we think De L.’Orme much superior to 
his predecessors. —Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 


The Bachelor—the confirmed systematic old 
Bachelor, God pity him. Man nor woman nor child 
will not. He is as one marked and fitted for the 
abuse and eavillings of hisneighbours. He is a lone- 
ly wanderer on the great thorough-fare of being—his 
sympathies fettered down in his own bosom—his af- 
fections unshared, unreciprocated, and wandering 
like the winged Messenger of the Patriarch of the 
Deluge, over the broad waste of an unsocial hu- 
manity; and finding no rest—no place of refuge—no 
beautiful island in the eternal solitude—no green 
branched forest looking above the desolation, where 
the weary wing might be folded, and the fainting 
heart have rest. 

It is a weary thought for the human heart to brood 
over, that in the wide universe of life there is no other 
heart to quicken with our own—no smi!2 to welcome 
our coming—no eye to brighten with our joy or wee 
with our affliction. There is no thought which falls 
so heavily and darkly on the human spirit. It is as 


if a leaden hand had been laid upon it—never to be 


lifted—never to be warmed from its frozen com- 
munion. 

Yet, there is much in a Bachelor’s life which is 
pleasant—much of real and unadulterated happiness. 
‘The romance of the married passes — away, 
never to return. The cares and duties of domestic 
life break in upon the beautiful dream; and the sun- 
dered links of imagination are never again united. 
Not so withthe Bachelor. Romance is to him as the 
breath of life itself; and as age comes on, he gathers 
back to himself the day dreams of his boyhood; and, 
if less vivid than the long-past reality, they are more 
sweetly beautiful, as the moonlight hues of memory 
linger upon them. 


‘** Visions have hovered o’er his sleep, 
Light, fairy forms have bent above him; 

And eyes smiled on him, like the dee 
Expressive ones of those that love him. 


Wild, brilliant eyes, through raven hair 
Clustering upon the bosoi’s snow; 

And, thin, white fingers, like cool air, 
Have passed along his fevered brow!” 


I had a friend of this description—a Bachelor of 
fifty, a kind, free hearted fellow, who frequently 
amused me with his allusions to the events of his 
earlier years. Wearied with the loneliness and si- 
lence of his existence, he found a certain relief in the 
treasured memories of the past. Sorrow and joy 
were perhaps equally mingled in these remembran- 
ces, like the shadow and sunshine of an April land- 
scape, yet both were treasured up and loved and 
mused over. 

** T had a dream last night,””—said he as I entered 
his apartment one cold morning in winter—* an 
ugly dream—ugh!—my blood chillsto think of it!” 
—his teeth chattered as he spoke, although there was 
a glowing fire in the grate; and he had a thick wrap- 
perthrown over his shoulders. ‘Sit down,” con- 
tinued he, ‘and T’ll tell you my dream, if I can get 
through with it without freezing us both into icy sta- 
tues,”’—** Go on,” said I, seating myself comfortably 
at the fire—‘‘ | apprehend no danger from the recital 
of your dream.” 

** Well—last evening I was all alone—’twas a bit- 
ter cold evening too—and 1, as usual—when the pre- 
sent is not particularly agreeable, amused myself 
by thinking over the past. You cannot imagine 
what a world of memory passed before me! But as 
the mind’s images thickened, they grew fainter—the 
dim light of the lamp grew dimmer before me—the 
howling of the north wind died away in my ear—and 
I fell asleep in my arm-chair. 

For a time my visions were broken and vague— 

et they bore somewhat of the impress of my walk- 
ing ones—half-formed, half-seen faces, once fami- 
liar, started around me—and dim and hurried per- 
ceptions of familiar scenery passed before me, like 
the changesof a phantasmagora. Suddenly the scene 
was changed. r seemed wandering over a vast plain 
of ice—anon, struggling in the rift of a Swiss Ava- 
lanche, or riding on the steep pinnacle of an ice-berg, 
or standing in a swift current of cold water with the 
raw wind blowing and the ice stiffening around my 
body; and then the dimness and incoherence passed 
away, and a new order of visions came before me. 

I was standing in a familiar looking dwelling, at 
least its proportions seemed so—but it was enurely 
composed of ice—cold, shining, unmelting ice. ‘The 
trees which stood without, | knew them by their 
gnarled limbs and stooping bodies as familiar to my 
youthful days—were also of ice, limbs and foliage, 
and trunk of the same. I was treading upon an icy 
floor—the ceiling—the doors and windowsand house- 
hold furniture were ice—nothing but clear, glitter- 
ing ice. 

I stood in the wintry parlour, shaking with cold, 
when a figure slowly approached me. I knew it in 
aninstant. It was the mother of my first love—the 
Caroline whom I have told you of so often. There 
were the same figure, proportion, dress, &c.—the 
same pair of huge spectacles on her face, which cha- 
racterized her thirty years ago. She came forward 
and bowed, without relaxing a muscle of her counte- 
nance, and pointed to a sofa of ice behind me. Hard- 
ly had I seated myself, when the door again opened 
and Caroline herself entered; and advanced slowly 
and without any sign of motion towards me, and held 
out her hand ina sort of mechanical welcome. I rose 
and clasped it in my own. Heavens!—it was cold-— 
cold as a winter tomb-stone—and as the icy fingers 
fastened about my own, | shuddered as if a spectre 
had welcomed me to the world of shadows. She was 
ice, like every thing around her. 

The Cottage, the old Lady, and my long-loved 
Caroline passed away and I found myseif in a beauti- 
ful mansion in a far-off land. There too, the spell 
of winter rested like death upon every thing around 
me. The pillars—the splendid galleries, and mag- 
nificent apartments, and the servants, and the atten- 
dants were all ice in that winter of desolation. Yet, 
I recognized the scene of my deepest attachment— 
the dwelling of her, whose beautiful image has never 
ceased to haunt me, from the moment of our first 
meeting. And I saw her—the magnificent girl!— 
and she threw her arms around my neck, and kissed 
me,—it was like the kiss of a marble statue—the 
twining of the arms of the dead around the neck of 
the living—a cold and icy communion. And then, | 
seemed myself to take the nature of all around me, 
and I became as icy, all save my heart, which still 
beat beneath its unconscious body. And we sat down 
together, two icy statues, mocking one another with 
the look of warm and kindly affection. And she 


head with its rich, but unmoving mass of ringlets to. 
wards me: and her eye beamed constantly with a 
smile like that with which she had always welcomed 
me;—and yet I knew that it was an awful mocking; 
and that the warmth and the passion of love and life 
were not there! 

| awoke.—My lamp was like a small spark, ithad 
burned so low,—the fire had gone ou; and the moon- 
light as it streamed through the unshutuered windows 


revealed the black and cold bars of the grate before 


me; the doors were ajar, and a current of air bitter 
with frost, was sweeping through the room. For a 
time, indeed, I almost imagined my dream a thing 
of reality, for I was actually stupified with the cold, 
and have not yet half recovered from it.” My friend 
as he spoke drew his cloak closer around him, with 
a sort of involuntary shudder. 

_ Now,” continued he, ‘*I have determined to 
live alone no longer, I will marry, let the conse- 
quences be as they may. Rather than suffer, again, 
what I did last night, and all for the want of a com- 
panion, [ would marry the veriest termagant in 
Christendom, ” 

He kept his word. He is now a married man; and 
what is more and better, a happy one. He has a 
wife who loves him, and children who bless him, 
and I have never, since his marriage, heard him com- 
plain of his frozen dreams, 


[From the Pittsburgh Mercury. ] 


THE PANTHER HUNTER, 
BE WILLIAM PLATT. ‘ 

On the banks of the beautiful Susquehanna, lived, 
some years ago, an individual whose life seemed to 
have been devoted to the woods and the stream. He 
had grown old in the forest, but like the aged and 
knotty oak a vestige still remained of his antiquity and 
hardihood. When I saw him first,he reminded me of 
a dilapidated and deserted fortress, decaying but still 
strong. I courted his acquaintance, and many is the 
time that I have warmed myself, during the dreary 
winter months, at the bright fire the industry of age 
had kindled. I loved this old man, but that love 
could not have originated in pity for his misfortunes 
—no, he was happy as the spring birds; the only re- 
gret he ever expressed was that the ‘‘ clearings” 
around had driven away the game. He was himself 
the pioneer of the forest, and civilization had depriv- 
ed him of half of its charms, yet he would tell over the 
tales of his eventful life, and weep and laugh as he 
recounted them. ‘‘ Oh,” said he once to me, ‘I 
have seen foot-prints of the Indian and the panther, 
where now the fields are white with the harvest; they 
have both passed away with the wilderness, and my 
own gray head will soon lie down in the dust—I must 
not murmur—yet I shall be the last who has witness- 
ed Nature on this spot with her simple and solitary 
grandeur; but if I could once again exhibit a panther 
skin as the trophy of my age, I could forget even 
that.” There was something so pathetic in the man- 
ner this was uttered—something so melancholy in 
the idea, that it was in vain I attempted a reply; it 
was an all-absorbing thought, and I gave the wings of 
Fancy to the reflection—it might have been prophetic 
of the old man’s end, for on the next day the villagers 
were aroused by a —_— that a panther had been 
seen in the neighbourhood. His eyes brightened at 
the intelligence—he seemed to have shaken off his 
years, and I shall never forget the firmness of his 
step as he shouldered his rifle with the hope of gain- 
ing the trophy he desired. ‘* Ill find the creature,” 
said he, ‘*{ can go to the spot, and if an old man’s 
eyes do not fail him, I shall have an easy task—but 
there’s no knowing what may take place, they are 
dangerous animals.”? I wished him success, and he 
departed, accompanied only by his dog. 


The day was fast waning away, and the shade of 
surrounding trees enveloped the watchful hunter as 
he paced the margin of an almost inaccessible ravine, 
eager to discover his prey; but the panther appeared 
not, and he began to fear he was. doomed to watch 
in vain. At length, he leaned his rifle against a 
tree, and commenced partaking a scanty repast, he 
had provided—all was still around him—his dog lay 
quietly by his rifle—a few yards beyond him the 
clear and sparkling waters of the West Branch might 
be seen meandering in loveliness beneath a crag 
bank or precipice, lifting itself toward the skies 
more than an hundred feet. ‘Thitherward the hunt- 
er strayed, looking upon the stream and the valley 
below crimsoned with the rays of the setting sun, 
while thoughts of other days chased one another across 
his brain as summer clouds east their flickering sha- 
dows over a harvest-field. He was aroused from 
his lethargy by a rustling in the shrubbery, near 
him, and turning, he beheld a panther cross his 
path. He shuddered, for his rifle still leaned against 
the tree where he had left it, and the panther was 
between him and that tree. ‘‘ Oh God?” he cried, 
‘*be thou merciful to me.” The animal seemed to 
have observed, and, springing into a tree, with a 

wl now surveyed the horror stricken hunter, while 
its fierce and fiery gaze made him recoil to the very 
brink of the precipice. He cast his eyes over the 
abyss—there was no retreat—death stared him in 
the face on either side, and he gave himself up to 
the hopelessness of despair. Yet there might be 
hope; he held his knife open in one hand whilst un- 
conscious of what he did, he firmly grasped a small 
sapling in the other; his dog however, instead of re- 
lieving his fears only excited them, irritating his 
foe, by an angry bark, as it lay crouched upon the 
limb like a cat ready to spring upon her prey; but 


would lay her cold hand in my own, and bend her 


still that spring was delayed, as if it felt conscious 
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was sure, and a pleasure in holding its 


At length, ripping up 


victim in terrific suspense. 
the bark, with a ferocious and quick growl, it drew 
its recumbent length together, then suddenly expand- 
ing itself, sprang through the air towards its victim. 
The hunter, who had eagerly watched its motions, 
with a shriek of horror sprang aside; but fortunately 
Id to the sapling with an almost convulsive grasp. 
The sharp claws of the animal fixed in his clothin 
and seemed nigh to have carried: him headlong wit 
it over the dread abyss—for a moment it seemed that 
the panther would recover its footing, but with an 
intuitive ‘presence’ of ‘mind, the old man with his 
kuilife ripped asunder his clothing, and it fell from 
to marking the sharp projection of the 
rocks with its’ blood, till the welcome sound of its 
fall to the earth, struck on his ears as joyfully as the 
sounds of ee to acaptive. He rushed forward 
to his rifle, fearful perhaps that life was not yet ex- 
tinct in-his‘enemy. Soon, however, the contents of 


hostility or contumely: towards the last'King-of the 
Capetian Bourbons. That race has run out. its life, 
life of ‘strange infatuation and mingled. pride 
and priestcraft it has been. History has already pre- 
pared its epitaph, and weshould not scrawl a blotted 
oney upon the stone that will stand out to the eyes 
of future ages as a monument of the madness of per- 
tinaeity in great wrongs.’ Let~the pass 
away unnoticed into oblivion, It is enough that 
, France has vindicated -her liberties, and chosen a 
King and a charter for herself: ' We have nothing to 
do except to avoid the ‘contagion of touching the 
ments of the doer of the acts that forced a people into 
revolution. It is not a question of politics, nation- 
al or international. Having satisfied our irrepressi- 
ble admiration of the nobility of nature, we have dis- 
charged our duty to a braye country and aequitted 
our consciences. Letus be content with that, which 
was all that coul@ be expected from us. To ca 
out our sympathies into’ petty opprobritim against 


his piece was lodged in the head of his foe, while a 
heaven from his lips in gratitude 


Serr-Inviren Gurst.”—~Well, “Mon- 


sieur Charles Capet /ias come to’ England, after all,} 


and the coquetry about going to America was mere} 


a delusion to divert the attention of the people of this}, “ 


country, and prevent them from expressing any opi- 
nion as to the mode or mariner of his reception here. 
But the deviée will not, succeed. * ‘Englishmen are 
too stubborn in'their sense of right, when they have 
once found it out, to be eritrapped into a compromise: 
either in the way of politeness or hollow sentiment. 

We ‘do not believe that any show of sympathy 

will meet the exile on our shores. ‘We ardently de- 

sire that none will. We would have him be made 
to feel the monstrous folly of the part hé has’ acted. 

Repentance ‘at last may come; and we should be 

glad ‘to know it was protluced by the virtuous bear- 
ing of our countrymen. But we Would not insult 
his misfortanes, as his mild punishment is fushiona- 
bly called, by any bitterness of résentment or indig- 

nation. We’ instlt none but ‘those who, when in- 
‘galted, we coiisider at liberty to demand reparation 

‘at oar hands, “"When we’ insult ‘a man we place him 
‘on‘a leyel with ourselves. Now, ‘as we are tnwill- 
ing to see such a passage of equality established be-’ 
tween Englishmen andthe cortege of the ex-kine, 
‘we hope there will be ‘no’ insult offered; should 
‘Charles and his poor ste’ come upon laid, which, 
‘we learn, they have’ not yet ventured to do. ‘In- 
‘deed, itis not likely, considering the temper of the 
‘times, /and the steadily growing power; and assured 
intelligence of the public mind, thst our countrymen 
‘will forget'their own dignityin aty peevish or angry 


the weakest of God’s creatures, would be to do that 
for the French which thev did not wish to do them- 


"Pair was thé prospect, soft the Veruial sky, 
», Elate with hope, we deemed no tempest nigh: 
When lo, a whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
all its beauties; withering in, he:dust.”’ 


Observe yon solitary form weénding its way along 


the midnight gloom!—Hark; what. stifled sobs are 


borne upon the bosom.of the gale!——It is she—the 
‘distracted one.’ Nightly she ereeps from her isolated 
dwelling to seek a few scanty fagots to re-illume the 
decaying embersofherfire, ©. 
Oh ye, who are pursuing an honourable career— 
‘basking in the sunshine of popular favour—in the 
‘full enjoyment of domestic felicity—sharing thé ca- 
resses.of afond, faithful and endearing companion, 
whiose eherubs frolic and le around your knee, 
‘while ‘the tide “of joy’ is’ rushing ‘through your 
hearts,—pause!—and meditate upon the history of 
yonder widowed, childless mouruier.. you itis 
intended as a ‘beacon'to warn you from ‘the’ shoals 
and quicksands upon which ‘her peace was wrecked. 


|rObserve those sunken cheeks; those hollow, yacant 


-eyes; that exposed head, which sovrow has’ prema- 
lurely whitened; that attenuated form, coveted with 
afew, scanty rags, which but ijl defend the shivering 

maniac wintry blast. Would yombelieve 
‘that’she sailed the ‘stream Of fashionable 


life%~That admiring clouds waited. on her nod— 
that her smile dispensed happiness around? 

_ Never did a couple enter the road to matrimony 
with, fairer, prospects of happiness than, Altamont 
and Almeria. For some, the path is strewed 
only with’ thorns; others are content if they find 
thorns and roses combined; but for them, flow- 
ers. only bloomed; diffusing sweets around. Six 
years, crowned with ineffable felicity, glided away. 


g2"- | Not a spéck was Visible on the clear sky of their 


evenings, while morn awakened them to renewed de- 
lights. Two smiling cherubs graced the marriage 
hearth. And whether the delighted mother watched 
the opening beauties of the graceful Louise, whose 
melting, dark é¢ye, already evinced superior intelli- 
genee of soul, or turned the tender gaze upon her 


rosy, laughing boy—she would exclaim, ‘If a kind 


«The disgraceful’ secret may be concealed. This 
is his frst error—might he not be won back to vir- 
As the.poor, shipwrecked mariner, tossed 


~ ‘bend torn by contending winds and waves, will catch 


‘at ‘the ‘slightest ‘substance to’ save himself’ froin 
destruction, so did the agonized wife eagerly grasp 
at the shadow of ahope. Her heart, too, pleaded 
irresistibly: Could she, the wife of his bosom, 
resolve to, gast.a stigma upon name hitherto un- 
sullied? Could she blast his fyir prospects? Could 
she hurl him, from the ,exalted sphere in which he 
moved ?-—No. If there must be a victim, she would 
‘be the one.“ For had she been altogether blame- 
Jess? Had she been, scrupulously exact in the per- 
formance of leer duties’, Had no peevishness of tem- 
per been displayed? Had there not been times when 
‘a mother’s feelings had $0 Completely absorbed her 
as to cause an entire neglect of those little attentions 
to which @ husband is justly entitled? Had she ex- 
‘no’ unreasonable sacrifices?”_While thus 
) stvictly examining her own eonduct to find someex- 
tenuation for his guilt—the fatal paper. still trem- 
bling in her hand—Altamont phesented himself be- 
fore her, A. single glafice was sufficient to inform 
him that all was discovered.’ Overwhelmed with 


his conduct; but fell at her feet, and awalted hi, 


doom'in silence. Alas, he had nothing to dreg 
from Almeria. As she gazed at his agitated coun. 
tenanee, the fire of indignation which had flashe, 
from her eye, melted into tears of pity and forging. 
ness. The reproaches which had hovered on her 
lips, gave way to the soothing aecents of Tove an; 
tenderness. Altamont gave a voluntary and solemp 
assurance of holding no further intercourse with th 
unprincipled wretch who had caused him to viola, 
his sacred duties; and tranquillity was, in appear 
ance, restored. With all her joys withered, he 
pride wounded, and a rankling thorn in her heart, 
Almeria forced a smile of cheerfulness; while ‘sh 
tried every endearing art to make her husband fon 
get the past, and win him back to happiness. 
‘Months rolled_on. and tha 
de: 
at 
slish 
Yess 
first 
ove, 
her, 
led 
tor 
| se 


ee 
was finally, by some kind hand, placed in the Ay- 
lum for Orphans-~—where the deserted Louise grew 
in womanly virtue, and lovely to the eye. But n0 
tendér mother watched the opening blossom—n0 
vigilant father was there to pluck the noisome weeds, 
‘and cultivate the sceds of virtue*in her youthful! 
mind. A profligaté villain—attracted by the sylp)- 
like beauty of that form, the melting lustre of thos 
dark eyes, and the melancholy sweetness of that fu 
face—marked her for his prey. ‘Searcety had the 
tender bud expanded into the beatiteous fldwer, sheé- 
ding fragrance around, ere the spoiler came, av! 
rifled all its sweets. Ere thé lapse of many months 
she became the exact counterpart of the unprine’ 
pled. wretch. who had. brought destruction. on he 
family. 'Desirous of pleasing and retaining her a 
mirés, anid inheriting from her father a mind capr 
ble.of being enriched with al) that science can iw 
part, she cultivated with success all the fine accom 
‘plishments, and soon shone a star of uncomm® 
brilliancy ;—like her predecessor, attracting arou»! 
-her all the most profligate young men of the eity:- 
but how short’ lived is the triumph of guilt! Cor 
‘tracting 4 loathsome disease, beauty becan 


faded; and being reduced to. the extremity of wreter 
‘edness, she was ona litter to the Alm shout 
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Public Instruction for M. Villemain, who is likewise 
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that its prey was sure, and a pleasure in holding its 
victim in terrific suspense. At length, ripping up 
the bark, with a ferocious and quick growl, it drew 
its recumbent length together, then suddenly expand- 
ing itself, sprang through the air towards its victim. 
The hunter, who had eagerly watched its motions, 
with a shriek of horror sprang aside, but fortunately 
held to the sapling with an almost convulsive grasp. 
The sharp claws of the animal fixed in his clothing 


and seemed nigh to have carried him headlong with } 


it over the dread abyss—for a moment it seemed that 
the panther would recover its footing, but with an 
intuitive presence of mind, the old man with his 
knife ripped asunder his clothing, and it fell from 
erag to crag marking the sharp projection of the 
rocks with its blood, till the welcome sound of its 
fall to the earth, struck on his ears as joyfully as the 
sounds of liberty to a captive. He rushed forward 
to his rifle, fearful perhaps that life was not yet ex- 
tinct in his enemy. Soon, however, the contents of 
his piece was lodged in the head of his foe, while a 
rayer went up to heaven from his lips in gratitude 
or his preservation. 

The hunter exhibited his trophy, but the terror 
and toil had been too great—his age could not en- 
dure it, and his remains now rest in the earth near 
the scene of his terrific achievements. : 


Rewarpinec Enirors.—The strength of talent 
connected with the French newspaper press, is un- 
questionably without a parrallel in any other country. 
Men of the most powerful minds, and of the highest 
respectability, are to be found in the fraternity of 
Editors, and think it a service equal to their noblest 
efforts, to enlighten and control the publie sentiment, 
The history of the late Revolution, proves that their 
estimate of the importance of this profession was not 
too high,—since to the influence of the press may be 
traced the sublime results which have emancipated 
thirty millions of people. ‘‘1t was above all things 
the Liberty of the Press,” remarks a Paris journal, 
** by which and for which the people have achieved 
such an astounding victory.” And it is the conduc- 
tors of the Press, we may add, who have shared most 
largely, so far as offices are concerned, in the rewards 
of the triumph. We have before us alist of twenty- 
seven Editors, who have been called to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, from the corps of the Journal 
des Debats, Le Temps, Le National, Journal de 
Paris, Courrier Francais, Revue Francaise, Revue 
Brittanique, Gazette des Ecoles, and Constitutionnel, 
‘*In this lottery,” to use the language of a London 
paper, “the greatest number of prizes has been gained 

y the contributors of the Revue Francaise; two of 
whom, M. de Guizot and the Duke de Broglio, are 
Ministers; three, Prefects; aud another, M. Benja- 
min Constant, is President of the Committee of Le- 
Six great prizes, 
though not equal to the former in value, have also 
fallen to the share of Le National; and the lowest on 
the list is the Journal des Debats, which has gained 

one prize, that of President of the Council of 


member of the Council of State.” 

We cannot but express our doubts as to the policy 
which has called to public offices so many gentlemen 
of the editorial profession; and these doubts are ra- 
ther confirmed by what we see, from time to time, in 
the Paris journals. As we said before, many of 
them are gentlemen of the highest respectability, ta- 
lents and wealth, and for aught we know, may have 
beenappointed tothe stations which they occupy from 
a pure regard to their superior qualifications. But 
admitting this to be true, still it must be regarded as 
unfortunate, that the course of appointments should 
be so coincident with the line of a single profession, 
and assume so much the appearance of reward. If 
France imitates us at all, we would wish her to imi- 
tate our virtues, and not our faults. A day of glory 
has risen upon her, and the world itself is interested 
in the wisdom of her example.—Jour. Com, 


Serr-lxviren Gurst.”—Well, Mon- 
sieur Charles Capet jas come to England, after all, 
and the coquetry about going to America was merely 
a delusion to divert the attention of the people of this 
country, and prevent them from expressing any opi- 
nion as to the mode or manner of his reception here. 
But the device will not succeed.’ Englishmen are 
too stubborn in their sense of right, when they have 
ence found it out, to be entrapped into a compromise ¢ 
either in the way of politeness or hollow sentiment. 
We do not believe that any show of sympathy 
will meet the exile on our shores. We ardently de- 
sire that none will. We would have him be made 
to feel the monstrous folly of the part he has acted. | 
Repentance at last may come, and we should be 
glad to know it was produced by the virtuous bear- 
ing of our countrymen. But we would not insult 
his misfortunes, as his mild punishment is fashiona- 
bly called, by any bitterness of resestment or indig- 
nation. We insult none but those who, when in- 
sulted, we consider at liberty to demand reparation 
at our hands. “When we insult a man we place him 
on a leyel with ourselves. Now, as we are unwill- 
ing to see such a passage of equality established be- 
tween Englishmen and the cortege of the ex-king, 
‘we hope there will be ‘no insult offered, should 
Charles and his poor svvé¢e eome upon land, which, 
‘we learn, they have not yet ventured to do. In- 
deed, itis not likely, considering the temper of the 
times, and the steadily growing power, and assured 
intelligence of the public mind, that our countrymen 


hostility or contumely towards the last King of the 
Capetian Bourbons. ‘That race has run out its life, 
anda life of strange infatuation and mingled pride 
and priestcraft it has been. History has already pre- 
pared its epitaph, and we should not scrawl a blotted 
effigy upon the stone that will stand out to the eyes 
of future ages as a monument of the madness of per- 
tinacity in great wrongs. Let the generation pass 
away unnoticed into oblivion. It is enough that 
France has vindicated her liberties, and chosen a 
King and a charter for herself. We have nothing to 
do except to avoid the contagion of touching the gar- 
ments of the doer of the acts that forced a people into 
revolution. It is not a question of politics, nation- 
al or international. Having satisfied our irrepressi- 
ble admiration of the nobility of nature, we have dis- 
charged our duty to a brave country and aequitted 
our consciences. Letus be content with that, which 
was all that could be expected from us. To carry 
out our sympathies into petty opprobrium against 
the weakest of God’s creatures, would be to do that 
for the French which they did not wish to do them- 
selves. It would be taking up the dirty work which 
our neighbours would not perform, after they had 
achieved the grand and magnanimous. Besides, we 
can better exhibit our feelings by silence and avoid- 
ance, On the roads and in the villages through 
which the route may lie, if the ex-Kiug penetrate 
the interior, we would not have a voice heard or 
an eye of idle curiosity seen. If it be necessary to 
prevent the women and children from looking after 
the train, we would have all the windows and doors 
closed. The old carriages, with the arms effaced 
on the pannels, should be permitted to pass ‘on in 
chilling indifference. To those who have lived be- 
fore the public it is gratifying still to be hailed with 
preeee wonder—with tumult even in preference to 
ontempt. We would not gratify the last of the Ca- 
petian Bourbons even by turning round to look after 
him. When he finds himself a loathed traveller in 
a country to which he comes self-invited, probably a 
lingering decency may lead him to seek another asy- 
lum, We trust he may. Gladly would we see his 
age waste itself out in any other land; for it would 
not be pleasant to us to think that even his bones rot- 
ted in the free soil of England. —[ London Atlus. 


A German periodical gives the following anecdote 
of Mr. Canning:—A treaty haying been signed be- 
tween Great Britain and Sweden, both the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, viz. Mr. Canning and Baron 
Ehrenheim, at Stockholm, had to receive, by usage, 
snuff-boxes set in diamonds, of the value of 1,0002. 
sterling. |Baron-Ehrenheim, however, desired the 
Swedish Envoy in London to give the English Mi- 
nister a hint, that he should preter receiving the value 
of the snuff-box in ready money, In case the English 
Government should be surprised at this uncommon 
demand, he empowered him to divulge his secret 
motive to Mr. Canning, in confidence, viz., that, as 
the Swedish province Bohuslaen was labouring un- 
der a great want of corn, he intended to alleviate it 
in some way with this sum. Mr. Canning was indeed 
much surprised at this unsual proposal; but haying 
learnt the reason of it, he said, ‘*Probably Ehrenheim 
isa very rich man, to be able to make such a present.” 
‘* Not at all,” replied the Swedish Envoy; ‘‘he has 
nothing but his salary.” ‘* The nobler the action,” 
exclaimed Mr. Canning; ‘‘I give you my word his 
wish shall be fulfilled. But I too have a favour to 
ask—allow me to share in his good action. I entreat 
you therefore to add the amount of the snuff-box 
which I have to receive from your Government to 
the sum Baron Ehrenheim has Westie for the relief 
of the province Bohuslaen.”? 


CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A SKETCH. 
“ Fair was the prospect, soft the verual sky, 
. Elate with hope, we deemed no tempest nigh: 
When lo, a whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust.” 


Observe yon solitary form wending its way along 
the midnight gloom!—Hark,; what stifled sobs are 
borne upon the bosom of the gale!—lIt is she—the 
distracted one. Nightly she ereeps from her isolated 
dwelling to seek afew scanty fagots to re-illume the 
decaying embers of her fire, 

Oh ye, who are pursuing an honourable career— 
basking in the sunshine of popular favour—in the 
full enjoyment of domestic felicity—sharing the ca- 
resses of a fond, faithful and endearing companion, 
whose cherubs frolic and gamble around your knee, 
while ‘the tide of joy is rushing through® your 
hearts,—pause!—and meditate upon the history of 
yonder widowed, childless mourner. For you it is 
intended as a beacon to warn you from the shoals 
and quicksands upon which her peace was wrecked. 
Observe those sunken cheeks: those hollow, yacant 
eyes; that exposed head, which sorrow has prema- 
| turely whitened; that attenuated form, covered with 
-a few,scanty rags, which but ill defend the shivering 
maniac frony the wintry blast. Would yowbelieve 


will forget their own dignity'in any peevish or angry 


‘that she once sailed on’ the stream of fashionable 


life*—That admiring clouds waited on her nod— 
that her smile dispensed happiness around? 

Never did a couple enter the road to matrimony 
with fairer prospects of happiness than Altamont 
and Almeria. For some, the path is strewed 
only with thorns; others are content if they find 
thorns and roses combined; but for them, flow- 
ers only bloomed, diffusing sweets around. Six 
years, crowned with ineffable felicity, glided away. 
Not a speck was visible on the clear sky of their 
evenings, while morn awakened them to renewed de- 
lights. Two smiling cherubs graced the marriage 
hearth. And whether the delighted mother watched 
the opening beauties of the graceful Louise, whose 
melting, dark eye, already evinced superior intelli- 
gence of soul, or turned the tender gaze upon her 
rosy, laughing boy—she would exclaim, ‘‘ If a kind 
providence has any more joys in store, let them be 
withheld—or I shall be too happy, and forget the 
source from whence they spring: even now, am I 
blessed beyond the common lot of mortals.” And 
it seemed as though she did lean too much on earthly 
joys; for the destroying angel was even then at work, 
and too soon was peace doomed to bleed, and hope 
to bid farewell. A serpent, whose glittering eyes 
and variegated colours, fascinated and destroyed every 
one who came within her magie circle, was winding 
her way into this paradise of sweets. — 

Altamont, rapidly rising in his profession, and 
honourably pursuing the road to wealth and reputa- 
tion, was One evening called to visit a family, where 
it was his misfortune to contract an acquaintance 
with an artful coquette. Allured by her flattery, her 
baneful beauty, her apparently guileless manners, 
and labouring under the fatal delusion—that of being 
beloved—he became an easy victim. A criminal 
correspondence was carried on under the very roof 
of the hapless wife; but she was not altogether de- 
ceived. Several instances had combined to awaken 
suspicion; but with inherent nobleness she discarded 
the idea, ere it had fixed itself on her mind. For 

*¢ The noble mind is ever prone to trust; 
And love with fond security is joined.” 
Yet there was.a forced display of trivial attention. 
A restlessness of manner, a mystery—and at times 
a melancholy expression of the countenance, which 
could not escape the penetrating eyt of affection.— 
But stili the fond wife deluded herself with the idea 
that all would be explained to her satisfaction. An 
intercepted letter destroyed the ‘‘ sweet glow of 
fondly trusting love.”” All nature now became a 
blank to the wretched Almeria. For what are the 
combined charms of earth and heaven to a heart la- 
cerated with grief?'to a spirit erushed and bowed 
to the very ground?—But how did this unfortunate 
woman now act, with the fatal proof of her husband’s 
dereliction before her?—In the phrenzied agony of 
her soul, did she rush forth and proclaim his dis- 
grace to the world! Did she inform them of the utter 
destruction of her hapes and prospects? Did she tell 
them that the being she most loved on earth—him, 
in whom was treasured up every hope of happiness, 
that he had implanted the potsoned dagger in her 
soul?—No. Reflection came to her assistance. 
*< The disgraceful secret may be concealed. This 
is his frst error—might he not be won back to vir- 
we?” As the poor, shipwrecked mariner, tossed 
and torn by contending winds and waves, will catch 
at the slightest substance to save himself from 
destruction, so did the agonized wife eagerly grasp 
at the shadow of ahope. Her heart, too, pleaded 
irresistibly. Could she, the wife of his bosom, 
resolve to cast.a stigma upon a name hitherto un- 
sullied? Could she blast his fair prospects? Could 
she hurl him from the exalted sphere in which he 
moved?—No. If there must be a victim, she would 
be the one.”—*“ For had she been altogether blame- 
less? Had she been scrupulously exact in the per- 
formance of leer duties? Had no peevishness of tem- 
per been displayed? Had there not been times when 
a mother’s feelings had so completely absorbed her 
as to cause an entire neglect of those litle attentions 
to which a husband is justly entitled? Had she ex- 
acted no unreasonable sacrifices?”—While thus 
strictly examining her own conduct to find someex- 
tenuation for his guilt—the fatal paper still trem- 
bling in her hand—Altamont presented himself be- 
fore her. A. single glance was sufficient to inform 
him that all was discovered.,’ Overwhelmed with 


'shame, guilt, and misery, he offered no palliation of 


his conduct; but fell at her feet, and awaited his 
doom silence. Alas, he had nothing to dregg 
from Almeria. As she gazed at his agitated coun. 
tenance, the fire of indignation which had flasheg 
from her eye, melted into tears of pity and forgiye. 
ness. The reproaches which had hovered on he 
lips, gave way to the soothing aecents of love any 
tenderness. Altamont gave a voluntary and solemp 
assurance of holding no further intercourse with th 
unprincipled wretch who had caused him to violay 
his sacred duties; and tranquillity was, in appear 
ance, restored. With all her joys withered, he 
pride wounded, and a rankling thorn in her heart, 
Almeria forced a smile of cheerfulness; while she 
tried every endearing art to make her husband for. 
get the past, and win him back to happiness. 
Months rolled on, and the virtuous exertions of 
the wife were not lost. The prize she had contended 
for, seemed within her reach. Altamont could not 
but appreciate her devotion. He appeared to relish 
with even more than former pleasure, the quiet ey. 
joyments of his little domestic circle. In progress 
of time, the happiness which Almeria had at firy 
feigned, glowed in her heart without effort—for love. 
hope, and joy, once more smiled around her, 
Would that my simple tale could here be concluded, 
But, alas, the sequel must be told. How transitory 
is human felicity!’ While sleeping with fancied se. 
curity upon our pillows, we know not but we ar 
reposing on the mouth of a voleano, whose explosion 
is destined to overwhelm us, and our hopes and pros- 
pects in immediate ruin. Searcely had a few months 
winged their flight, when the destroying serpent 
again made its appearance, spreading wide desola- 
tion around, Altamont at first boldly resisted her 
insidious attack. His affection for his family proved 
for a time his safeguard; but meeting her accidens 
tally one evening, she artfully continued to impress 
upon his mind that, through his means, her happi- 
ness had been destroyed. Possessed of an easy cre- 
dibility, he gave credence to her deceptive asser- 
‘tions, and, like a fool and madman, aguin became 
her dupe, The unfortunate wife, on learning her 
husband’s second dereliction, (it heeds not how,) 
contended with fate nomore. A longand lingering 
illness succeeded; during which, the flame of life 
flickered and flickered, till it was nearly extinguish- 
ed. In the delirium of fever, the guilty secret, which 
she would have hoarded as the miser does his trea- 
sure, escaped her, Her misguided hushand, unable 
to bear public odium—to witness each day the slow, 
unmoving finger of scorn pointing at him—fled the 
country; and, it was believed, returned no more. 
But after the lapse of years, when time had partially 
thrown her veil over past events, a stranger, with 
downcast eye and melancholy mein, was heard mak- 
ing anxious inquiry concerning the fate of this un- 
fortunate family. Alas, what did he learn?—That 
his once beloved wite was still living;—-but how? A 
wretched maniac in a miserable hovel, subsisting 
upon the casual charity of strangers, That his once 
ample property had been seized upon, and sacrificed 
to satisfy a few small demands. That his swee 
babe, after having been buffetted about the world, 
was finally, by some kind hand, placed in the Ay- 
lum for Orphans—where the deserted Louise grew 
in womanly virtue, and lovely to the eye. Butno 
tender mother watched the opening blossom—n0 
vigilant father was there to pluck the noisome weeds, 
and cultivate the seeds of virtue in her youthfu! 
mind. A profligate villain—attracted by the sylpl- 
like beauty of that form, the melting lustre of those 
dark eyes, ‘and the melancholy sweetness of that fair 
face—marked her for his prey. Scarcely had the 
tender bud expanded into the beauteous flower, shed- 
ding fragrance around, ere the spoiler came, and 
rifled all its sweets. Ere thé lapse of many months, 
she became the exact counterpart of the unprine 
pled wretch who had brought destruction on he 
family. Desirous of pleasing and retaining her at 
mirers, and inheriting from her father a mind cap* 
ble of being enriched with all that science can in- 
part, she cultivated with success all the fine accom- 
plishments, and soon shone a star of uncomm® 
brilliancy ;—like her predecessor, attracting aroun! 


-her all the most profligate young men of the eity:— 
“but how short lived is the triumph of guilt! Cos 


tracting a loathsome disease, her beauty soon became 
faded; and being reduced to the extremity of wretclr 


edness, she was borne ona litter to the Almshou*: | 
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where the once indulged and interesting Louise 
preathed her last sigh, without a friend to whisper 
consolation, and point to realms beyond the sky. 
The fate of the sprightly Charles has never been 
ascertained, At an early age, he left the Asylum 
which had nursed his infaney, and took to a seafar- 
ing life. The vessel in which he sailed was cap- 
tured by pirates, and it was supposed he had joined 
the erew. The horror struck father heard no more, 
put rushing forth, sought the lonely spot which had 
afforded to his deserted child a friendly grave: and 
after bathing the simple turf with drops of agonized 
repentance, the heart broke Altamont was heard of 
no more. 

The wretched author of all this ruin lived to 
watch the gradual decay of her charms—to see her 
lovers one by one drop off—to behold herself an ob- 
ject of abhorrence—to become the victim of disease 
and poverty—and, finally, to implore the shelter of 
the grave in vain. These are some of the evils that 
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We have the North American Review for Octo- 
ber. Its contents are characteristic of sound learn- 
ing and deep observation. No intelligent reader 
after perusing this periodical can have other than an 
exalted opinion of it when contrasting it with the 
American Quarterly. ‘The latter work has indeed 
degenerated since the first year of its existence. In 
the last number for example it gave publicity to se- 
yeral articles which would have reflected no credit 
upon school-boys. The North American and the 
Southern Review are both superior to the American 
Quarterly of this city, which in fact has become a 
production disereditable to our city as the Athens 
of America. It has from the commencement been 
charged with a policy in favour of European rather 
than our national literature, and in an effort to be 
learned by reviewing obscure, foreign and uninte- 
resting publications, has neglected those of Ameri- 
can origin. ‘The Review is in the wane so far as 
popularity is regarded, and will doubtless sink into 
oblivion in the course of a few years. 


We have not space this. week to bestow that 
attention on the North American that it deserves, 
Several of the articles it contains are powerfully and 
conclusively written. That in relation to the De- 
bate in the Senate of the United States has strong 
claims to attention, although it is somewhat tedious. 
The discussion of a question so important as that 
embraced in the Southern doctrine of nullification 
should attract enlarged notice. The preface to the 
brief notice of Cheever’s Studies in Poetry is beau- 
tifully and foreibly executed. We have only space, 
at present, for the first paragraph. Hereafter we 
shall endeavour to give the entire article. 


‘If we may form a judgment of the estimate in 
which poetry is at this time held, from the general 
practice of the professors of the art, we shall cer- 
tainly be led to believe, that its voice is as little re- 
garded, as that of wisdom. All the great living mas- 
vers of the lyre appear to have laid it by, in order to 
labour ina lower, though perhaps a more productive 
field. It is now about fifteen years sinee Scott, find- 
ing his poetical popularity on the wane, and doubt- 
less alitue dismayed by, the portentous brilliancy of 
another ascending star, gave up, all his powers to a 
different department of literature, with a yigour and 
success, that leave us little reason to murmur at the 
change. Campbell had forsaken the field much 
earlier, to employ himself in celebrating the merits 
of those, whom the world had reasonably expected 
him torival. The fine genius of Coleridge is be- 
wildered in the dim twilight of his strange metaphy- 
sies; Southey, with untiring diligence, has explored 
almost every practi¢al part of prose, as he had pre- 
viously left scarcely any thing unattempted in rhyme; 
aud Moore appears to have devoted himself to the 
task of erecting monuments to departed genius, ‘This 
general abandonment of poetry, on the part of those 
who have. cultivated it with the greatest success, 
is vather.singular; and seems naturally to imply, that 
it enjoys less of the public favour now, than has been 
_accorded 40 it in former times, . Such, in fact, is the 
opinion of many, who belieye/that the world is grow- 
ing too busy and consequential, to attend to such 
light matters; that the active spirit of the age, de- 
mamds excitement of a.different and superior charae- 
ter; and that men would now: hardly stop to listen to 
the notes of inspiration, eve, were they uttered-by 
an angel’s, voice.. In part, this.opinion is probably 


are yery liable to error informing judgments, which 
result from a comparison of the tastes and disposi- 
tions of men at this day, with those of generations 
which are past. The present is before us, while the 
past is at best but very dimly seen; and a disposition 
to complain of the prevailing taste is by no means 
peculiar to our own times. Goldsmith remarked 
with ludicrous bitterness, that the world made a 
point of neglecting his productions; and Akenside 
declared, that his opinion of the public taste would 
be regulated by the reception of Dyer’s ‘Fleece;’ but 
the one was in error as to the fact, while the other 
may be said to have been mistaken in the law. Even 
if the justness of these complaints be admitted, they 
would only prove, that the 1aost delightful music is 
at all times heard with difficulty amidst the din and 
crash of the enginery of practical life. The spirit 
of poetry is still present with him who meditates at 
eventide; with the worshipper of nature in her soli- 
tary places; with the COReEnpiaiNe, in their high 
and lonely tower; with him who is rapt and inspired 
by devotion; and even if it be driven from the haunts 
of crowded life, it still speaks to the soul in tones as 
thrilling and divine as ever.” 


THE PEARL,—We have examined some of the 
embellishments of this fortheoming annual, and are 
pleased to state that they reflect eredit on the skill 
of the artists concerned, as wellas_ the taste of the 
publisher, Mr. Tuomas T. Asu. . The plates are 
eight in number, and the subjects generally very in- 
teresting. Without any great trumpetiag forth of 
its merits, or hired anticipations of opinion respect- 
ing his annual, Mr. Ash may rely on as much suc- 
cess in the disposal thereof, as those who seem not 
to care so much to deserve commendation, as to se- 
cure it by favouritism and other means. We shall 
speak of the literary contents of the Pearl hereafter. 
Although intended as a Juvenile Keepsake, we do 
not hesitate in pronouncing what we have perused 
of them, to be superior to those of any annual pub- 
lished in this city, for the especial amusement and 
instruction of the grown-up population. 


There is an eloquent eulogy on newspapers in one 
of the Boston Journals. ‘*A hint read in a news- 
paper, says the writer, may influence a thoughtless 
mother in the education of her child—and new ener- 
gies may be developed in the child, and new objects 
given to those energies—she in her turn becomes a 
mother, and Aer children derive a tenfold benefit 
from the original caution that arrested the attention 
of the grandmother. This may be ‘ of the stuff that 
dreams are made of’—but we will hope that the news- 
paper press, with all its errors, abuses, and neglect, 
does much for human knowledge, and human hap- 
piness. How carelessly we read the newspapers! 
We glance our eyes over the marriages and deaths, 
and, seeing no acquaintance there, we think no more 
of them. Yet what depth of human: feeling, what 
intensity of human suffering are conveyed in the tid- 
ings we read so coldly! The bride has left the home 
of her youth, the protection of a father’s roof, and 
thrown her all of happiness into the hands of one— 
life, oh, infinitely more than life, is risked on the 
‘hazard of a die;’ and God, God only, knows whe- 
ther it. will be for good, or evil. But what have we 
to de with her hopes, her fears—the world bathed in 
the sunlight it will never wear again, even if her 
bright perspective do not prove all a delusion?» What 
to us are the emotions of a spirit ‘ burdened with the 
excess of our strange nature’s quivering happiness?’ 
We only read in a newspaper that she is married. 
Weonly see that Mr. Such-a-one is dead, and left a 
widow and children to mourn his loss—‘ What think 
we of the long, midnight vigils, —the heart-breaking 
tears,—the gasping farewell,—thelonely spirit sink- 
-ing under the strong grasp of passionate despair!?” 


The Boston Courier: has a travelling correspond- 
ent, whose first letter is dated September, Philadel- 
phia, Itis rather a dull affair, but the Courier has 
given it place at the head of the editorial column, 
and therefore we argue his scribbler must be a man 
of note. He says nothing of the ‘sights and sounds” 
of our modern Athens, but he doubtless will anon, 
and itis therefore we quote the last and best para- 
graph of his correspondence. ‘It is given as a mere 
preface to what may be expected, and embodies 
a straining after wit that deep men, will not admire. 

will not desire you to learn from this-that' I 


left Boston; for 1 trust your discover 
that Leould not have been here without departing 
from thence. It may be well, however, to mention 
that I was not sufficiently terrestrial to travel on foot, 
nor, as [ dislike dirds-eye views of the earth, suffi- 
ciently terial to travel.in a balloon. How I budge 


well founded; but it should not be forgotten, that we 


about matters not; ‘sufficient to the day is evil 


thereof,” says the book, and it may be sufficient 
trouble toknow thatI do travel, without ** cudgeling 
thy brains” to learn how. Neither will I desire you, 
nor your readers, to follow me into every clean cra- 
vat, nor out of every pair of slippers. I shall not, 
after the manner of Basil Hall, ask you to admire the 
small-talk of my little child, and that for a reason 
easily imagined; nor shall I, after the manner of the 
same gentlemanly traveller and scientific gourmand, 
desire your presence with my breakfast; because, 
should I unfortunately exceed him in gluttony, I 
will be particularly careful to keep my own counsel. 
To proceed with what I do not desire, I will not in- 
sist upon mortifying youe readers by informing the 
ladies that their bonnetsare not so ridiculous as they 
might be, by some yard or twain of projection; nor 
the dandies, by intimating that white collars to their 
shirts—or, as some may prefer the naked truth— 
white shirts to their collars are exceedingly barba- 
rous. Itis not to be denied, however, that the most 
exquisite among this useful class of our citizens, 
have their dress collars and bosoms constructed of 
starch, and a substantial but elegant article, com- 
monly called bed-ticking.' It has been maliciously 
insinuated by some poverty stricken grumbler at the 
fashion, who could not afford to follow, that this ele- 
gant apparel was designed by a sable belle who de- 
spaired of ever receiving the value of her labour 
upon those of a lightercolour, It is also ramoured, 
doubtless originating in the same corrupted fount, 
that the keeper of the City Hotel in New York found 
a bolster and two pillow cases had been cut in shreds 
by a gentleman of the Brummel family, who forgot 
to attend to his little pecuniary affairs before visiting 
the Springs. I think that one half this must be a 
libel, and my charity will let the gentleman off with 
the bolster. Fashion does not appear to be uncom- 
monly insane but in one other particular. The ex- 
travagance of the present day has produced a won- 
derful increase of the trade in valuable watches, and 
such is the fear of robbers in our turbulent country, 
that it is by no means uncommon to find the more 
cautious of our youth fastening their time-keepers 
to their bodies in several different places, by means 
of rolls of riband, and pieces of tape. Some even 
wear strong chains, gold, silver, or brass, and from 
what I have seen, I confidently expect to find them, 
farther south, fastened to their watches by double or 
treble ox-chains. One cannot help thinking these 
fears unnecessary, but we all know the danger of 
bearing about too many valuables, and it is to be pre- 
‘sumed that the gentlemen are judges of the society 
in Which they move. I will not make this letter too 
long, lest your readers should desire no more; 
whereas, U desire them to look with the eyes of de- 
sire, und hope they will find the stomach of expecta- 
tion filled with the food of satisfaction. And I re- 
main your travailing traveller.” 


Miss Srertinc.—We understand that this accom- 
plished singer is about visiting Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving concerts. She possesses an ex- 
cellent reputation in London, where she has long de- 
lighted the amateurs and connoisseurs in the delight- 
ful scieuce wherein she excels. In New York, her 
reception has been flattering in the extreme. Ass a 
performer on the piano, she is said to be perfectly 
unrivalled in the country. We trust her extraordi- 
nary merits will not be overlooked by the refined 
and intelligent of our citizens, before whom she ex- 
pects soon to appear iu her professional capacity. 


The Boston Commentator which we received yes- 
terday, is in mourning for the death of its late editor, 
JostaH Spurr, Esq. He died at Milton, aged thir- 
ty-four years. He was a man of education and ta- 
lent, and an able writer. His successors, in noticing 
his decease, say, virtues of Jostan Spunk were 
of an unobtrusive character. They hailed not the 
public at the stréet’s corner for loud applause, nor 
did his talents awake the echoes of the forum. They 
were like the beauties of the seldom explored desert, 
}and their value like the uncaught gem of the dark 
‘blue sea—rich, but retiring—valued and valuable, 
though exhibited to but achosen few. When, com- 
paratively speaking, he was surrounded by a molten 
sea of gold, he was generous to a fault—when “rieh- 
es had taken to themselves wings and flown away,” 
he threw himself upon his own intellectual, resour- 
-ees, and became prudent, industrious, active and en- 
terprising, until the arrow of the king of terrors had 
entered his side, and he was rendered unfit to strug- 
gle further by fate.” | 


Layenon Cuzyes, Esq., having been invited to 
a State Rights dinner at Columbia, S. C. in de- 
clining the invitation, gave his views of the stand 
taken by a portion of the citizens of that state against 
the tariff. We have room but for the following pa- 
ragraphs of his article upon this subject: . 3 
On the only occasion on which I have expressed 
an opinion in public on'this subjeet, I declared my 
belief that the southern states suffered all the evil 
legislation and ignominy of a colonial condition, 
without any of its advantages: . ‘The condemnation 


and vituperation which have been cast upon this 
opinion, have not changed it. I still entertain the 
opinion and still think that the evil ought not to be 
borne, but ought to be resisted at the proper time, 
and under the proper cireumstances, at any and 
every hazard. It ought to be peaceable, if possible, 
and every means calculated to make the issue 
peaceable, ought to be patiently and judiciously 
employed, before we think of force: But if force,be 
indispensable to effective resistance, I do not hesi- 
tate to say we ought to suffer and employ it, rather 
than submit, Submit! Why the question is, whe- 
ther we will bear oppression or not! And is this 
question submitted for a free people? Oppression 
in the worst and most dangerous of all forms;— 
oppression in the imposition of the great pecu- 
niary burthens of the. state, where tyranny, 
whether popular or monarchical, always begins its 
attack. Let government have the unlimited and 
unrestrained power to impose pecuniary burihens, 
and that government be not. self-government, and 
what is lett of liberty and independence? And will 
it beJany mitigation of the reality or weight of the 
evil, that you suffer under the forms, without the 
power of self-government? When I say this oppres- 
sion ought to be resisted, atany and every hazard, I 
walk on consecrated ground—that of our Revolution 
—and, am sustained by the general examples of his- 
tory. The motives of that revolution, however just 
and satisfactory, are paltry, compared with the evils 
of these impositions, whether we consider them in 
their direct effects, or in their future tendencies; nor 
is there a page in the volume of history that contains 
so foul a blot as the record of the final submission of 
independent states, uncontrolled by power, to such 
unequal and unjust legislation. 

But, as 1 remarked on the public oceasion on which 
I first expressed the opinion that the evils of which 
the South complains ought to be resisted, so on this 
I say, I deprecate all action by one state. I haye no 
confidence in any resistance, peaceable or forcible, 
which shall not embrace a majority of the suffering 
states. I believe—I am sure, it will be abortive re- 
sistance. On the contrary, to will, by a united de- 
termination, a redress of Southern wrongs and the 
security of Southern rights, will be effectually to ae- 
complish both. Any measure by one of the suffering 
states alone, will be a measure of feebleness, subject 
to many hazards. Any union among the same states, 
will be a measure of strength, almost of certain suc- 
cess, 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM GOY, CASS’S ADDRESS 
Before the Alumni. of Hamilton College. 


Diffusion of Knowledge.—l\t cannot escape the at- 
tention of the most superficial observer, that through- 
out the civilized world, there are many indications of 
unsettled opinions and approaching alterations. A 
| general spirit of inquiry has been awakened, and the 
| elements of society, among the nations of Europe, 
seem to be separating and preparing for new con- 
structions. Principles and sentiments, sanctified by 
‘time and habit, are now examined and discussed 
with a freedom not to be rebuked, and witha power 
of argument and illustration which truth alone can 
satisfy. This is not an age of speculation, but of 
action. Knowledge is spreading from nation to na- 
tion, bringing all within the sphere of its operation. 
Its immediate tendency, is to reduce the artificial dis- 
tinction which time and power have created, and to 
establish a common standard of virtue and intelli- 
gence. By this standard, prifees and people must be 
judged. e cannot be idle spectators of these ef- 
forts and their effects. We are cohnected with other 
nations by ties of intercourse not easily severed; and 
we ave ourselves deeply interested in the operation of 
those causes which ¢an ameliorate the condition of 
mankind, either in their social, political, or moral 
relations; which can add stability to our mstitations, 
prosperity to our country, contentment to our. citi- 
zens. And of all these causes, the progress of know- 
ledge is the life preserving principle; not its advance- 
ment merely in the various branches of human inves- 
tigation, whether active or speculative, but still more 
its general diffusion among all classes of all nations. 
And it may not be unprofitable in itself, nor unsuita- 
ble tothe present occasion, briefly to examine the 
consequences which have resulted, and are yet to re- 
sult, from the application of this great moral power. 
We shall find that it is operating with resistless 
energy upon the political institutions, the social state, 
and the intellectual condition of mankind. And I 
propose succinctly to review the effeets it has already 
prodaced upon these great departments of life, and 
to survey the prospect which it offers for the future; 
and then to consider the duty and importance of pro- 
moting its operations by all the means in our power, 
and particularly by an enlarged and vigorous system 
of education. If any observations can place in bolder 
relief the value of education, or the consequence of 
the establishments devoted to its acquisition, imper- 
fectly'as the task may be executed, they may not be 
wholly uninteresting to you. 

Upon this foundation, the great fabric of freedom 
must rest; and more fortunate than those who erect- 
ed. a monament of folly upen the plains of Shinar, 
we may hope that it will be a tower of refuge for our 
country, should the fountains of power be broken up 
and descend upon us. 


The Press.—In the difasion of political informa- 
tion, the periodical press is the great instrument of 
modern times. The wish of Archimedes is realized, 
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and a place is found where the world can be moved. 
Only a century and a half has passed away since the 
introduction of newspapers, and during many years 
their progress was slow and doubtful. In their in- 
fancy, there was little to commend them to public 

ird. They were mere chronicles of passing 
events, recording every thing with equal gravity, 
whether trifling or important. There were no en- 

ed views, no interesting speculations, no elabo- 
rate discussions, political or statistical. But as they 
attained maturity, their character gradually changed, 
aud they became, what they now are, the reposito- 
ries of all that is important in the progress of human 
affairs, and of much that is valuable in science and 
literature. ‘Their duration is now beyond the reach 
of fraud or force. In India, in Iceland, in Austral- 
asia, at the Cape of Good Hope, in regions first 
known to history, and in those which history has yet 
to visit, these periodical messengers are sent abroad 
to instruct, to restrain, and to punish. Knowledge 
is diffused with certainty, promptness and economy. 
The conduct of rulers is scrutinized, the course of 
their policy is investigated, a moving map of the 
world is spread before the community, and litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, are carried to the remot- 
est verge of civilization. In republics, they are the 
safeguards of freedom; in monarchies, they are jca- 
lous sentinels, prompt to discern, and fearless to an- 
nounce, approaching danger; and in all governments, 
they are the nerves which convey sensation through 
the political body. Benefits, when common, are 
appreciated, and the natural elements around 
us are among the choicest blessings of life, which 
we enjoy without reflection, but which we could not 
lose without destruction. If the periodical press, 
with its rich treasures of intelligence and science, 
were struck from existence, we should then know 
how much we had possessed, by feeling how much 
we had lost. 

Had this great source of public instruction and in- 
formation existed in the old world, how different 
might have been its destiny, and how,rich the lesscns 
of experience transmitted to us! How precious would 
be a newspaper, printed at the epoch of some of those 
siomoreble events which have come down to us in 
**thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” A ga- 
zette of Sparta or of Athens, when Xerxes was upon 
the Hellespont, or Leonidas at Thermopylz, would 
be a treasure far beyond the marble monuments which 
yet look out upon the ruins around them. The hopes, 
the fears, the efforts, the sacrifices of Greece would 
be before us; not disguised in the impassioned strains 
of her pe, nor in the eloquent but partial narra- 
tives of her historians, but as they marked the ap- 
proaching danger, and the alterations of popular feel- 
ing. And with equal interest should we gaze upon 
a similar monument of the literature and fortunes of 
Rome, when domestic discord or foreign armies 
‘shook her power, but not her resolution; when her 
citizens retreated to the sacred mount, or her great 
Carthagenian enemy swept her eagles from the field 
of Cannz. It is impossible to look upon those great 
events, familiar to us from infancy, but seen through 
-amirage which distorts while it magnifies, without 
being sensible of the absence of many of those pecu- 
liar traits which give life to a picture of modern 
times. The orators, statesmen, and philosophers, 
are actors upon a stage, dressed in theatrical costume 
and performing the parts assigned them. But of 
their private lives, of their peculiar opinionsand feel- 
ings, of the general state of society, and of the mov- 
-ing incidents which appealed ‘to all, and swayed all, 
little has been ed, and little can be known. — 
Of general facts we have enough, and more than 
enough. Armies and battles and victories are for- 
-ever before us, as though we had nothing to learn but 

the splendour of conquest, and the utter disregard in 
which human life was held. All that is wanting to 
complete our knowledge of antiquity, these publica- 
‘tions would have furnished. e should have enter- 
ed the private dwellings of those who, twenty centu- 
ries ago, were as anxious about the cares of this life 
as we are. Their domestic circles would have been 
open to us, their conjugal, and parental and filial re- 
lations disclosed, and the whole constitution of their 
society revealed. The meagre details of manners 
and customs now gleaned from the comic writers 
would be disregarded, in the general view presented 
tous. Time would be annihilated, as the steam en- 
gine is annihilating space; and nations, as remote in 
“age as in position, would be brought together. * * 

Progress of Opinion.—The human mind does not 
suddenly yield to new impressions. Opinions and 
moral habits, engrafted upon society, and transmitted 
through a long succession of ages, become a of 
the social constitution. When they are injurious or 
dangerous, rash empyricism may prescibe violent 
remedies, but the prudent physician will leave much 
to time and nature. From the Rio del Norte to the 
Straits of Magellan, during three centuries of reli- 
two intolerance and civil misgovernment, political 

wledge has been excluded, with jealous care, from 

the Spanish colonies. And now, when like the strong 
man of Israel, they have shaken off the fetters which 
bound them, and are reorganizing their institutions, 
and laying the foundations of information and instruc- 
tion, let us not reproach them that their progress is 
slow and doubtful. Let us be grateful to Providence, 
that in our own march over this debatable land, we 
were spared many of the calamities and vicissitudes 
they have endured; and let us recollect that the fin- 
gr of Spain was heavier than the loins of England. 
‘reedom landed with our forefathers upon the rock of 
Plymouth, and the beach of Jamestown; and the Bible 
and Magna Charta were the companions of their voy- 


age, and the evidence and foundation of their civil and 
religious rights. But Cortez, and Pizarro, and Alma- 
gro landed with the Papal bull, the sword and the cru- 
cifix: and the colonies they planted, in their moral and 
political condition, yet bear testimony to the princi- 
ples of their founders. ‘The report of the musketry 
ut Lexington spread over a land where religious in- 
tolerance was unknown, where the principles of 
political knowledge were understood and cherished, 
and where the practical blessings of freedom had 
been exerting their influence for generations. Our 
fathers resisted the approach rather than the presence 
of oppression. It was not what they suffered that 
drove them to arms, so much as the apprehension of 
what they might suffer, if the plans of the mother 
country were matured and accomplished. But the 
cannon of Hidalgo broke the silence of despotism. It 
roused a people who had long slumbered in ignorance 
and oppression; who, knowing neither their rights 
nor their strength, were suddenly called to expel their 
rulers, and toreconstruct their political edifice. Well 
might they seek in vain for artists to plan, and for 
mechanics to build. yee comes with time, 
enerally with labour, frequently with suffering. Of 
abour and suffering they have had enough; may time 
bring with it their reward. But, if in all the elements 
of knowledge we were more fortunate than our 
southern brethren, we were not less fortunate in him 
who first led our armies in war, and then guided our 
councils in peace. He was admirably suited to the 
circumstances of his age and country, and they to 
him. His fame is committed to time, his example to 
mankind, and himself, we humbly hope, to the re- 
ward of the righteous. Let no man, whose career and 
fate have been sealed by death, claim or receive the 
State of society during the middle ages.—After the 
fall of the Roman empire, its conquered provinces 
becamea prey to the first invader, and its institutions 
were broken up, and the fragments united with the 
peculiar customs of the semi-barbarous nations who 
spread themselves over Europe. Then appeared 
those institutions and events which changed the struc- 
ture of the social system, and became a wall of sepa- 
ration between ancient and modern manners. Feu- 
dal tenures were established, and with them the ge- 
neral scheme of polity of the northern nations. Chi- 
valry uniting the extremes of barbarism and refine- 
ment, took firm possession of the hearts and minds 
of men; the crusades, those moral epidemics, exhi- 
biting the mastery which the imagination can some- 
times attain over the understanding of ages and na- 
tions, started into life at the voice of the hermit; re- 
ligion itself became a ceremonial, rather than a 
moral concern; and the church, in the separation of 
the clergy from the laity, in the establishment of 
monachism, and in the profound and artful policy 
which characterized its conduct for centuries, ap- 
peared more anxious to consolidate its power, than 
scrupulous in the employment of its means. The 
ancient foundations of society were demolished. Li- 
terature, seience, and the arts declined, and during 
this lethargy of the intellect, new associations were 
formed, and manners, customs, and laws were esta- 
blished, which changed the whole aspect of Euro- 
pean society. ‘The impressions thus produced, have 
continued until our time, softened indeed by the gra- 
dual progress of improvement, but still perceptible 
and indestructible. Frivolous pursuits, subtle dis- 
utations in morals and religion, rash conjectures, 
for they cannot be dignified with the name of theo- 
ries, in the physical sciences, and puerile wy nal 
chies, seem to have exhausted the energy and learn- 
ing of the times. Their astronomy was roe 6 
their chemistry alchymy, and the study of their phi- 
losophers the philosopher’s stone. Monarchs were 
ignorant. of the alphabet, and priests of the Bible; 
and it was not without a long and severe struggle, 
that Europe escaped from a union of spiritual and 
temporal power, which would have committed the 
sword and the crosier to the same hands, and esta- 
blished a despotism which neither German eaten 
nor German reformers, could have subverted. 


Institution of Chivalry.—There was indeed one re- 
deeming principle of action that gleamed upon this 
darkness, and which, deriving its origin from pecu- 
liar cireumstances, contributed essentially to the sta- 
bidity of society then, and to the formation of its 
subsequent character. This was a high sense of per- 
sonal honour, accompanied, it is true, by many fan- 
tastic notions, and by some puerile observances, but 
still exerting its influence powerfully and beneficially. 
It was the legitimate offspring of chivalry; that sin- 
gular compound of wisdom and folly, of delicate sen- 
sibility and iron nerves, that stopped as seldom to 
calculate the chance of success as to examine the jus- 
tice of the cause. 
tion of mankind, hadnot this institution appeared, to 


give suavity to the manners, and a particular di-} 


rection to the passions of a turbulent age, is one of 
the most difficult problems presented by history for 


solution. Even, if returning light had again come to} 


cheer the world, it would have come after a night of 
ignorance, darker and longer than that whose dawn 
is so beautifully alluded to by England’s greatest di- 
dactic poet: 

‘But see each muse, in Leo’s golden days, 

Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays; 
Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust and rears her reverend head. 
Then sculpture and her sister arts revive, 

Stones leaped to form, and rocks began to live; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple 


A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung.” 


What would have been the condi- } 


This honour, if not virtue itself, was near- 
ly allied to it. It inculcated upon its votaries that an 
adherence to truth was a a duty, and the 
violation of it the lowest degradation; that distress, 
and above all female distress, presented a claim which 
no knight could resist; that life was to be spared when 
submission appeared; and these and other duties were 
assumed with imposiug ceremonies and awful impre- 
cations. Fortunately, this institution did not decline, 
until the p ss of the true religion and the gene- 
ral advancement of knowledge furnished other mo- 
tives, sufficiently powerful, for the maintenance and 
preservation of social. order. The knight and his 
esquire, their armour and their oaths, their duties 
and their privileges have long since disappeared; but 
the history of this order is one of the most instructive 
lessons which experience has furnished or wisdom 

Study of the Classics.—Some diversity of opinion 
has prevailed respecting the proper extent of educa- 
tion among us, but the more the question has been 
examined, the clearer is the conviction that there is 
nothing in the most extensive and profound acquire- 
ments, in the slightest degree inconsistent with the 
character of an American citizen, or the desire faith- 
fully to perform his duties. On the contrary, the 
privileges connected with this sacred title, this. sum 
civis Americanus, will be better understood and ap- 
preciated, as the boundaries of knowledge are enl 
ed; as we are taught the condition of the world under 
the various governments which rule and have ruled, 
with a sterner or a milder sway, the people subjected 
to them. 

Let us | discard the utilarian doctrine; 
that doctrine, which would teach us to estimate the 
value of all improvement by its power of application 
to the acquisition of wealth, or to the business pur- 
suits of life. There is already enough of selfishness 
in human nature, without taking this principle of ac- 
tion for the foundation of our knowledge, and the ob- 
ject and reward of moral and intellectual cultivation, 


The powers which providence has given, have been 
wisely given for action and enjoyment. Judgment, 
taste, genius, imagination—these endowments were 
bestowed that they might be employed, cultivated, and 
improved. They are among the purest elements of 
human happiness, and the pleasures they bri ng are ra- 
tional, innocent, and enduring. They quicken and 
invigorate that sensibility which is one of the best 
safeguards of virtue; which adds to the power of con- 
science and the fear of responsibility, the restraining 
dread of self abasement. 

The works of genius, the noble inheritance which 
antiquity has bequeathed to us, furnish objects of 
study and models of thought for our youth. Long 
may they continue to appreciate their value; to draw 
intellectual wealth from these rich treasures of taste 
and learning, There is a period in human life when 
the memory is plastic, and the judgment weak; when 
facts can be collected and deposited in the great men- 
tal store house, to be examined, and selected, and 
combined, after the other faculties have gained 
strength and maturity. ‘This is the time for the ac- 
quisition of the ancient languages—time which may 
be prey devoted to these and kindred pursuits, 
without any sacrifice of those other great objects of 
education, which require the co-operation of the 
higher powers of the understanding. * * 

The learning of the ancient world, its sentiments, 
experience, and feelings, are embodied in those im- 
perishable productions of Grecian and Italian genius, 
which have come down to us as fresh and green as 
when they first excited the admiration of mankind. 
Those fortunate and favoured regions, kindred in- 
deed in the bounties which nature has given them, 
but rivals in arts, in arms, and in fame, were the re- 
positories of much that was valuable in human life, 
and the theatre of almost all that was splendid in hu- 
man action. They are yet the high places of the 
earth, where pilgrims from every land go up to sur- 
vey the dilapidated memorials of taste and genius 
which adore their solitary spots, and to meditate upon 
the instability of human power, where the founda- 
tions of power were the deepest and the strongest.— 
The bird of Minerva is yet an inhabitant of Attica, 
but it is the evidence of decay and ruin, and not the 
emblem of wisdom; and the Malaria of the Cam- 

na is doing that deed which defied both Goth and 
aul. It has entered the eternal city, and in its si- 
lent but ceaseless and death-doing progress, palaces 
and temples are before it, and behind it death and de- 
solation. It willlay the T’ara as low as the fasces, 
and it willleave the cathedral of Christendom as the 
Coliseum has been left. 

But there are monuments of Grecian and Roman 
power, which nobarbarian can overthrow, and where 
no tainted breeze can carry desolation. ‘Those are the 
trophies of peace and not of war; the triumphs of 
opinion and not of force. To us and to our youth, 
who inhabit a land beyond the world of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, these memorials of departed greatness and 
knowledge are the more precious, because they fur- 
nish the only bond of connection between this west- 
ern hemisphere, and the early abodes of science and 
freedom. We cannot survey the plains of Marathon, 
and strengthen our patriotism by its glorious recol- 
lections. Nor ean we view the seenes of ancient mar- 
tyrdom, and there find our piety elevated by the con- 
templation of the faith and courage which sent many 
of the early Christians through tortures to death, and 
through death to their reward. These associations 
are wisely given, and where they may, let them be 
profitably yg But we can recall the events 
which laid lovely regions desolate, and can 


—— 


bless.God the more fervently for the coun 
government, and religion, he has given us. 
draw lessons of wisdom from the 


in useful anticipation, * 
Education.—Habits of mental and moral discipline 
are the first great objects in any system of instruction, 
ublic or private. The value of education depends 
ar less upon varied and extensive acquirements, than 
upon the cultivation ofjust powers of thought, and the 
neral regulation of the faculties of the understand. 
ing. Thatit is not the quantity of knowledge, but 
the capacity to apply it, which promises success and 
usefulness in life,isa truth that cannot be too often in. 
culcated by instructors, and recollected by pupils, 
‘* Many,” says a writer of the olden time, in quaint 
but forcible language, ‘* many no doubt had read as 
much, and perhaps more than he, but scarce any ever 
concocted his reading into jadgment as he did.” And 
this concoction of nn into judgment is the gold- 
en rule of education. By diffusive and indiserimi- 
nate application, a morbid appetite is created, and 
the mental digestion is at first impaired and then de- 
stroyed. If youth are taught how to think, they will 
soon learn what to think, Exercise is not more ne- 
cessary to a healthful state of the body, than is the 
employment of the various faculties of the mind to 
mental efficiency. The practical sciences are as bar- 


arg- | ren of useful products as the speculative, where facts 


only are the objects of knowledge, and where the un- 
derstanding is not habituated at a proper period to 

If-observation, and to a continued process of exami- 
nation and reflection. Physics and metaphysics are 
then equally valueless. ‘The memory becomes a con- 
fused reservoir, in which the collections of life are 
deposited, but without the power of arranging or 
prey | them. But where moral principles are 
early inculeated, the judgment ripened, the imagi- 
nation chastened, the taste refined, the passions re- 
strained, and the habits of perseverance and indus- 
the great of education are attain- 

- No precocity of intellect, no promise of genius, 
no extent of knowledge, can be weighed in the scale 
with these acquisitions. He who has been the object 
of such sedulous attention, and the subject of such a 
course of instruction, may enter upon the great duties 
of life with every prospect of an honourable and use- 
ful career. His armour is girded on for battle. How- 
ever difficult the conjuncture in which he may be call- 
ed to act, he is prepared for whatever may betide 
him. He need not retreat to his closet to seareh his 
books for precedents and analogies. ‘Thrown upon 
his own resources, his promptitude and decision will 
enable him to act, and to act wisely, while others are 
deliberating or doubting. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


Ave. 3. I like Quebec: there is a foreign look 
about it, with its dark old buildings, and deep, bar- 
red windows. ‘he people in the street have all 
such a picturesque air—the Canadians with their 
red sashes about their waists, and the English sol- 
diers with their automaton looks, and the Highland- 
ers in costume, and the queer vehicles, and the small 
horses, and the priests and the nuns—all so mingled 
up, and so different from our own uniformly inquisi- 
tive, and withal (though the epithets searce harmon- 
ize) a air. The Yankees all look (to use 
one of their phrases) ‘well to do in the world.”— 
You would know by the way they button their vests, 
and wear their hats, and perk their under lips, that 
they lived in four story houses, with a tidy fenceand 
arose bush in front. In Canada itis quite au contraire, 
Your respectable man is fat and English (i. e. une- 
tuous) looking, and has his hat brushed smooth, and 
his shoes spotlessly polished; while your man of 
chance or small revenue, shop-keepers, clerks, run- 
ners and highwaymen, look meek and obsequious, 
and wear their heads modestly ata forward angle. I 
could imagine myself now in Antwerp or Brussels— 
sitting here by the second story window in “the Al- 
bion,” and watching the mongrel races that Keep the 
pave below. And there goes an Indian witha string 
of moccasins to sell, grave as a martyr, and looking 
neither to the right nor left—a singular demeanour, a 
Yankee would think, for a man who wanted to find 
customers. How strangely that Highlander in his 
kilt looks beside him, cot Ghat glorious combatants 
they would make, pitted against each other ina dead- 
ly contest—both men of magnificent frames, and both 
evidently, if the port and the eye may be trusted, de- 
termined fellows. 1 think I would beton the Indian. 
That calm settled lip has a dash of the heroic that 
would outlast the habitual eourage of discipline. 
Ave. 4. Midnight. 1 have just returned from an 
English fete-champetre—a country evening party 
iven in lighted grounds, with music, supper an 
ancing—very Bay and very brilliant, but to my ach- 
ing limbs and bruised joints, in somewhat painful 
contrast to a bed and anodynes. I was a fool to go, 
having rolled this morning down a precipice at Mont- 
morenci Falls, some hundred and fifty feet into the 
St. Lawrence, a bath from which I emerged without 
drag or feelers, much to the astonishment of the 
French guide, who had run back to the house for a 
shutter to carry home “the body!” I take this op- 
portunity to advise all adventurous youths given to 
display their alertness on such oceastons, to go quiet- 
y round the hill at Montmorenei, and enter the glen 

rough which the Fall descends at the opening, io 
preference to attempting the short cut down the sides 
—the latter being nearly perpendicular, of a loose and 
brittle slate formation, and a hundred and feet 


| 


in height—as awkward a distance to fall as could 
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well be hit upon. I attribute my escape a to 
my extraordinary corpulence, which, in the first 
place, protected my bones, and in the second place, 
prevented my —s the water very rapidly when I 
reached the river. If I ever attempt to descend a pre 
cipice again for a lady’s favour, when there is a proper 
jadder within ten feet, may I be ———! And talk- 
ing Of ludies—I am now travelling with a Southern 
gentleman, wife and sister, whom I met at the Thou- 
sand Isles—pleasant people as, with the necessity for 

ing, Leare particularly to meet. The only trou- 
Fie atesudont upon it is, that, devoting myself of 
course to the single lady, she is perpetually taken by 
these detestable keepers of hotels and captains of steam 
boats for my wife! They come to me constantly to 

for “* my wife’s passage,” and ‘* my lady’s din- 
ner;” and last night-—-hang me if the chamber-maid 
did not show me anto the same room! I have been 
reflecting to-day whether there is such a thing asa 
matrimonial look, and if there is, whether the keep- 
er of a public house is not responsible for his infer- 
nal mistakes in such matters. 

Aue. 5. On board the steamer, and running up 
the St. Lawrence at fifteen miles in the hour—pret- 
ty well, considering it is against the tide, My 
able friend sits just beyond me, in the ladies’ cabin, 
writing in her journal; and by that look at me just 
now, I think I can guess (modesty aside) at the item 
sheis putting down at this moment. Beautiful crea- 
ture! dark eyes and hair, and though a little too sal- 
low, yet withal so soft and — in your manners! 
And your exquisite accent too,and your little never- 
used feet and dainty fingers—ah, if your mamma and 
papa had but had northern notions of education, what 
a glorious creature you might have made! but you 
are most delightfully innocent of some things which 
other people know, and you do drop now and then 
such sweet bad grammar from your exquisite lip, 
and you will cover yourself up with ornaments, though 
itis neither stylish nor becoming, and you do hate 
s0 to go one inch from your chair, though mountains, 
and rivers, and sunsets, and people overboard con- 
tinually tempt you! It’s very well now—for foibles 
rather add to a pretty woman—but by and by my 
dear somebody or other—{for though 1 have travel- 
led with you a week, I only know that your name is 
Cornelia)—by and by, I say, and very soon too—for 
it is the way at the ee will lose those sno 
teeth of yours, and those full lips, and that supe 
roundness and shapeliness of bust, and then your bad 
grammar, and your sad taste, and your slightly slo- 
venly way of wearing your hair, and tying your slip- 
pers, and fastening your belt, will be pretty no lon 
er, and your elegant indolence will become stupid 
idleness, and the languishing sleepiness ef your eye 
will go by a harder name—depénd upon it. I have 
an idea of proposing to the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge to send a missionary to Georgia, to 
enlighten your friends on some of these abstruse 
points, It would make perfect women of you—hand- 
some éreatures that you are! 

How amusing it is, when one has become perfect- 
ly resigned to the annoyances of a steamboat, to’sit 
aside and watch the eternal small comedy going on 
about him. ‘There sits a woman, now, dandling a 
confounded nuisance of a child that I would borrow 
and drop overboard, if she were not out of my reach 
in the ladies’ cabin; and opposite me sits an officer 
with his arms folded, and a cloud on his face—for 
he has just discovered that his young wife has passed 
him on the river going to Quebec (which he has just 
left)to meet him; and there paces an old fellow who 
is sick with the smell of the oil, (que ould not 
this really shocking evil be avoided?) and about in 
the different corners are to be seen discontented 
faces of all descriptions, whose cases are beyond my 
analysis—my own and one other, of a fat woman, the 
only pleasant countenances, I do believe, in the 
whole boat’s company. And this is to ‘*go a plea- 
suring.” And for this, people yearly abandon their 
comfortable homes, and with no eye for scenery, nor 
any hope but change, crowd these hot oleaginous 
steam-boat cabins, and wander, with their own or 
other ple’s children, from one end of the land to 
the other! I could laugh, if my ribs were not so 
sore with my yesterday’s tumble, at the uncomfort- 
ableness in the expression of the 
faces about me—most of them, too, enjoying what 
they have anticipated, and economized for, and talk- 
ed about, months before they started. ; 

Ave. 6. Still on board the steamer, and within 
twenty miles of Montreal. Last night we had a full 
moon, and a perfectly delicious air, moist and with- 
out wind, and I think I never passed a night whose 
spirit of beauty so entered and pervaded me. We 
were close upon the shore for an hour or two, run- 
ning with a sensation of magic above the distinct and 
beautiful reflections of the banks, and breaking up 
with our prow a mirror that seemed asif its stillness 
should have been sacred and eternal. We arrived 
at the village of Sorel at midnight, and as the boat 
was to wait an hour for wood, we went ashore for a 
walk. We rambled through the deserted streets 
without meeting a living creature, and I rarely have 

been so impressed with the sense of solitude. The 
light was so clear, that it seemed unnatural to sl 

We could searce feel that there were living inhabi- 
about us. The were = 

ark, and of a liarly dull aspect, t 

Without paint paper church near the shore 
was black and old, and it was not difficult to believe 
ita decayed and desolate town, and ourselves the 
disturbers of a breathless and long unbroken solitude. 
We had heard much of the bark-work of the inha- 


bitants of Sorel, and, at the request of our fair com- 


panions, we commenced the tattoo upon 
a shop to which we had been directed in the hope 
of arousing the occupant. We succeeded at last in 
awakening a woman in a red night-cap, who first 
screamed ‘‘ fire and murder,” and then came down 
and let usin. She was ‘‘4air, fat and forty,” and 
apparently glad to turn a penny, even as an episode 
to a dream. Her baskets and pincushions were 
really beautiful, and saving that we paid four times 
their value, we felt tolerably satisfied with our mid- 
night shopping. I made a mem. in my journal that 
‘fall women look abominably in red night-caps.” 


Sleep is a sad spoiler of your pretty eyes, gently as it 
‘* Seals up the eyelids of its silver wand.” 


Ave. 8. Shooting down Lake George like a steam- 
boat apparition, the skirts of a lifting fog envelop- 
ing us occasionally for a moment, and then swaying 
off, giving usan under peep at the loveliest scene of 

n islands and broken sunshine in the world. 
othing could be more fairly like. I have skipped 
over a day or two, in which I may be imagined to 
have undergone the various ordeals common to pass- 
ing the frontier—impositions from coacheys, losses 
of money, baggage and temper, (they stole all my 
money at the tavern where I slept at St. Johns, and 
half bagage at La Prairie, which I am told is get- 
ting off uncommonly well, ) and this, added to a chilly 
sail down Lake Champlain, and a ramble over the 
old Fort at Ticonderoga with a rheumatic gentleman 
who d the favour of my arm, completes a long- 
er chapter of ill-humour than will ever occur, I am 
positive, elsewhere in my biography. I except in 
this, a moment’s malicious amusement afforded me 
by the distress of a Vermont teamster, who happen- 
ed to be carried off in the boat from Burlington, 
leaving his four oxen to stand upon the wharf till he 
had made a nolens volens passage to Whitehall, and 
a hysterical laugh at my own absurdity in being 
amused with any thing under my calamitous loss of 


owever, on Lake George, and [| 


money. Here we are, 

I do begin to suspect that I am getting unctuous and 
cheerful once more. I have spent an hour, amon 
other dienseances, in sailing a chip-boat in a wouk 
bowl, to illustrate to my fair companion how a rud- 
der turns a boat round—a fact of which, my lumi- 
nous illustrations notwithstanding, she still seems to 
have a shrewd doubt. 

a glorious Lake—Lake . Itis ealled 
Holy La wi 4 the Catholics, and I do not wonder 
that they send, as Iam told they do, for its waters all 
over Canada to fill the fonts in their churches. Its 
transparence is really wonderful—the slightest peb- 


8" | ble on the bottom being distinctly visible at a depth 


of thirty feet, and now, as the sun shines more con- 

stant upon it, I think I never saw shores of such ex- 

quisite outline, and such clear and magic reflections. 

‘These tall green hills hang down in the abyss below 

us, with every leaf and tint as palpable, and far soft- 

er than the reality. How I wish the dark eyes be- 

side me, only less beautiful than the scene itself, 

could convey from their superb mirrors to the indo- 

lent soul beneath them, one worthy impression of the 

loveliness about us! I never feel the want of mind in 

woman but at such times and places as this; and in- 
deed, if it were not for the luxurious necessity we 

feel of some softening mirror for our own most ele- 
vated feelings, I would dispense with every thing in’ 
the sex but affectionateness and beauty. But there are 
chance moments in life when woman and nothing but 
a woman, and a refinéd and high-hearted one, can 
answer the ‘* spirit’s questioning”—when you could 

lavish the very drop at your inmost heart for one 
hour’s perfect and pure, and, if you will, silent sym- 
pathy. And since I am upon sentiment, here are 
some verses read to me last night at the wretched 

tavern opposite Ticonderoga, by a chance room fel- 

low, who discovered, by some mistimed soliloquiz- 

ing quotation while undressing, that -I had read 

the poets. ‘‘Sir,” said he, (I was pulling off a wet 

silk stocking upon which the chamber-maid had spilt 
a pail of water,) ‘‘ perhaps you don’t know that I 
write verses.” ‘* Perhaps I don’t, Sir.” ‘* Perhaps 
you wouldn’t like to hear me read you a stave or so.” 
“* Perhaps I wouldn’t Sir;”” and I went on sulkil 
drying my foot with a towel, (so eoarse that I am 
it for a curiosity, and it now hangs as matter for philo- 
sophy just over my most delicate cutaneous emol- 
lients;)1 was not to escape so. There he sat, like a poe- 
try-fiend, within three feet of me, on the other bed- 
stead, the manuscript in one hand, and a dingy silk 
handkerchief in the other. I tied on my bandanna. He 
hemmed thrice. I began to sing ‘* His name it be- 
gins with an O,”. He requested me to sto id he 
was nervous about music—if J would slip into bed he 
would read me to sleep. After that I only remember 
two lines: — 

“ She was a fond and gentle girl, 


As playful as a very squirrel; 
which it seemed to me were séarce out of his mouth 
before I was called to breakfast—the following morn- 
ing. I have since advanced somewhat in his acquaint- 
ance. He isa great self-educated Green Mountain 
boy, who was attacked with a propensity for writing 
poetry on meeting, ina pedlar’s cart, an old copy of 
=— Magazine. He showed it me as a particular 
our. 

Ave. 10. At Saratoga—dressing, breakfasting, 
dressing, dining, dressing, dancing—the history of 
aweek. I never had occasion to study Neckelothi- 
ana 80 on, 

Ave. 18. Yesterday, the seventh day after my 
arrival, having been reduced to my last unsported 
tie, I vacated the amall orifice in which I was nightly 


deposited, and dropped off unnoticed, like a grain of 


mankind. I sit in an upper story at Titus’sin Tro 
was ever such a classic description of a whereabout? 

feeling, though my room is scarce six feet by two, a 
stretch myself after my Saratoga quar- 
ters, as I have observed a fly to do after sleeping in 
a quill. I wonder who knows that Troy is one of 
the most ble places “‘ unwritten” about. I 
wonder who knows that within a ten minutes ride 
from the place of my present writing, is an elevation 
called Mount Ida, which commands positively one 
of the most exquisite natural pictures in the world, 
The long sweep of interval down the Hudson, with 
the two or three lovely islands in the midst, the fine 
junction of the Mohawk above, the bold, broken ho- 
rizon on every side, Troy beneath you, and Albany 
looking so well in the distance, that you half forgive 
it for its hogs, offals, broken pavement, and the score 
of other nuisances more Dutch than decent—all these, 
I was saying, make up a scene of loveliness not much 
oe penn even by Holyoke and Kattskill. And just 
back, too, there is a superb ravine with a wild stream 
dashing through ii, and a road through a valley near 
by, (I conn quite forgotten in what direction, having 
been whisked over it by an Editor friend of mine, 
who is called a ‘* star,” but drives more like a 
comet, ) all beautifully enough for a yearly pilgrim- 

e. 
_—_ has a reputation, however, and a wide and 
deserved one, for its Female College. I was fortu- 
nate enough to light on an exhibition day, and getting 
admission under favour, heard a composition and a 
recitation or two. The first was ceful, and in 
good taste; but the last were a kind of improvised 
account of given chapters in philosophy, done with 
a selectness of language, and a clearness of recollec- 
tion quite beyond any thing in my experience of col- 
lege examinations, I was struck altogether by the 
air of knowingness and attention about the pupils; 
what is perhaps of less importance, there was a 
simplicity and good taste in their dresses, very un- 
like the usual gauche, bread-and-butter-ish look of 
boarding-school inmates, I think if I had a daugh- 
ter, (thank the gods I am not so afflicted, ) I would 
-_ her to Troy—particularly if her name was He- 

en. 

Troy always seems to me like a piece of a large 
city. The houses are built city fashion, and the in- 
habitants wear their hats and drive their horses au- 
thentically, and I am told that when the fresh-water 
bass are in season, they give beautiful dinners, and 
cook well. I think if it were not for my horror of 
the nuisances in the vicinity, (the hogs and stage run- 
ners of Albany—-each of which has nearly been the 
death of me every summer for the last six years, ) I 
would spend my ‘‘ forty pounds a year” there. It 
is the only considerable place in the state that is kept 
clean—a consideration to gentlemen like myself, who 
are getting elderly and wear shoes. It is the only 
place in the state, too—and I have been all over it— 
where I have not been run down, at some time or 
other, in the street by hogs. Lam decidedly of opi- 
nion that one of these animals couchant should be the 
State seal. 


GALLANTRY OF THE TURKS, 


Mrs. Elwood, in an account of her travels which 
have just been published, relates the following oc- 
currence at Cairo:—*“ Our procession was most cu- 
rious. First of all rode two Janissaries, heavily 
armed; then followed in file, it being scareely possi- 
ble for two to ride abreast, the general and his aid- 
rde-camp, C——, Mr. Maltass, Osman Effendi, and 
myself—all upon donkeys, which went scufflin 
through the streets at a prodigious rate. Each of the 

arty was attended bya dirty, half-naked Arab driver, 

esides otherattendants. ‘Che Turks laid down their 
pipes as we passed, and I distinctly heard the ery of 
* Frankistan’ as we trotted by. e rode through 
streets so narrow, that a"person in the centre might 
easily have touched the opposite houses at the same 
moment; and we passed long files of loaded camels 
tied together, guided by one man. We saw Turks 


Y jon donkeys, and Mamelukes on horseback, ‘ pride 


in their port, defiance in their eye,’ riding down every 
one hefore them, purposely and offensively sticking 
out their tremendous shovel-shaped: stirrups: one 
chieftain, in particular, seemed to wish to evince in 
what utter contempt he held the Franks; but when 
he saw a female among the party, it is impossible to 
describe the change that instantaneously took place 
in his whole demeanour: the proud pon f contemptu- 
ous air with which he surveyed the gentlemen, was 
to me altered to one of the most perfect courtesy and 
civility; and the most polished Frenchman could not 

e reined in his steed with more ‘grace, or have 
expressed more gentlemanly regret at my being an- 
noyed and alarmed by my donkey accidentally run- 
ning against his horse. Though it was evident he 
held the Christians in abhorrence, he saw that I was 
a woman, and he treated me with deference and re- 
spect. Indeed, I must say for the Turks, in gene- 
ral, whatever their other faults may be, that their 
manners towards our sex as far exceed those of our 
country men in courtesy as their graceful costume sur- 
passes that of the Franks in magnificence and gran- 
deur. 


Magnificent Present to the Zoological Society.— 
His oe has been pleased to present the whole 
collection of birds and beasts which belonged to the 
late King, George IV. amounting in number to 150. 
Great preparations are making at the Society’s 


dens for the reception of the collection, and more 


ground on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, and con~ 


at the gates for the admission of visitors amounts to 
120 pounds sterling. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Essex Gazette. 
THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
Praise, praise to thee, Nation of Gaul!— 
Oppression was stalking abroad, 
His minions, like vultures, attended his call, 
To listen and basely applaud! 
His banner was waving on high, 
His weapons were grasped in each hand; 
The flashes of hatred enkindled his eye, 
T’ward thee and thy glory-wreathed land; 
His arm was apraised—twas unyielding and bare— 
His breathing impoisoned thy vallies’ pure air! 
He came to dismantle thy homes, 
And banish thy children’s free mirth; 
He came with fell havoc, to level thy domes, 
And slaughter and crush thee to earth; 
He came like a spoiler in wrath, 
To ruin thy vineyards and fields,— 
To chain thy proud people, and trail on his path 
The sorrow that tyranny yields; 
Then, proud in his baseness, his splendour would 


rise 
The boast of his minions, and scorn of the wise! 


But, thou hast surmounted thy wrongs, 

Though piled as the mountain-tops are; 
Prophetic the shout of thy patriot throngs, 

So stern and determined they were; 
a rose like the Ocean’s huge wave, 

hen heaved by the tempest’s strong arm;— 

Thy young men were up—the chivalrous and brave; 

And rushed at the sound of alarm; 
Thy aged staid not;—when they heard the sad truth 
Their were new-strung with the vigour of 

you 


They rose as a people should rise, 
In deep and undaunted array; 

They — as the storm-cloud is borne on the 

skies, 

And dashed thy oppressors away! 

Thy tri-coloured banner was spread, 

And Freedom was urgin behind;— 

The spirit that glowed in the breasts of thy dead, 
To thee has been truly resigned; 

Unsoiled and unchanged, it manfully arose, 

And cheerfully breasted the tide of thy foes. 


—— thy Bourbon named race! 

hn ir fire on thy soil; 
way with the hdtsehold that brings thee disgrace, 
And gladly would fat on thy spoil! 

Derision shall cumber their path, 
And hatred shall follow them nigh; 

A darkness, like night, and the warnings of wrath, 
Shall sallow and wither their sky. 

Thy children shall frown at the sound of each name, 

And rank them, forever, with foemen and shame. 


Praise, praise to thee, Nation of Gaul!— 
Give songs for the heroes that led; 

Let maidens strew flowers in the gem of them all, 
And over the tombs of the dead. 

Thy sons will be peed of thy fame, / 
Applauses shall burthen their lyres; 

Their cheeks will ne’er blush with a feeling of shame, 
When told of the deeds of their Sires; 


8 | The unshackled of soul, to the confines of earth, 


Wili wrest from oblivion thy valour and worth, 


Thy Leader, is blest; 
Defender of cause— 
Foe to the tyrant, and friend of the oppressed, 
He reaps an unbounded applause! 
America rose with his aid; 
For her, he has struggled and bled; 
The dungeons of Olmutz their horrors arrayed, 
And dismally hung o’er his head;— 
A brighter and purer yet never was met 
Beneath the broad sky, than thy own Lafayette! 


MIttERn’s Works.—We make the following se- 
lections from the works of James William Miller, 
recently published by Mr. Eastburn. We have 
marked two or three other pieces in the same vo- 
lume, with whichwe shall hereafter favour our read- 


ers:— 
SAVIN HILL. 
The morn is up: O, itis fair 
To climb the high hill, and draw in 
_ The pure breath of the u air; 
And the tired thoughts fresh glory win; 
While on the eye flash joyous things, 
And on the ear glad carolings. 
‘The morn is up. Along thy side, 
_ Dark Savin hill, the gray erags smile, 
And the old trees, in hardy pride, 
That seem to climb thy rugged pile, 
Are singing forth their melodies; 
Meet answer to the sunny skies. 
Proud hill, thou liftest high thine head, 
All bald with passing ages worn, 
Like an old chief whose sons have fled 
And left him on the plain forlorn; 
And fair thy smile, and grand thy frown, 


When summer suns or storms come down. 
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‘Thou lookest on the level sea, . 
As *t were a meaner thing than thou; 
As if its might be 

But mortal, to thy changeless brow; 
And as its stated ebb and flow, © 

Like mortal men, might come and go. 


Our SIRES in eavly youth thy rock 

Have mounted many a summer’s day, 

And heard thine echoes gaily mock 

The loud laugh and the merry lay; 

And, ocean! on thy bounding tide, 

In early youth they joyed to ride. 

Where are they now? ‘The rock and waves 


Are'still before me—where are they? 
Look upon yonder hill of graves! 


_+'Fettering and weak they passed away. 


Our SONS shall lift the hoary brow, 
And look upon thee, all as now. 


_ Yet Time’s stern hand alike holds sway 


O’er thee, all-mighty as thou art, 


‘ And the wild waters, whose bright spray, 


Glitters along yon towered mart; 
The power that reared, may bow thine head, 


_ And'dash thee, ocean, from thy bed. 


?Tis well, old hill, upon thy brow, 
When all the winds are lulled to rest, 
§ stand and look, as I do now, 

ut o’er the deep blue mirror-breast 


» Of yon scooped bay, and the fair isles, 


That dimple its smooth face with smiles— 


While fancy animates the past;. 

When these broad waters, which look gay 
With sails, that woo the gentle blast, 

In solitude unbroken lay, 

Save when the Indian’s light canoe 

Shot, like a sea-bird, o’er their blue. 


When, where yon gay pavilion glows, 
And o’er yon grove goes up the spire, 
The humble wigwam-roof arose, 

And gleamed the savage council fire; 
Or the red hunters from the chase 
Flung them along their resting place. 


Where yon fair plains their bosoms spread, 
With the piled forage studded 0’er; 

And yon smooth hill uprears its head, 
Crowned with the golden harvest-store 


_ The strong oaks flung their branches wide, 


And tall pines in the low winds sighed. 


Beneath their ever-during shade, 

Unseen the silent river wound; 

Nor sound of man awoke the glade, 

Save when the Indian hunter’s bound 
Crashed the thick boughs; or dell gave out 
Its echoes to the warrior’s shout. « 


O earth! how mutable thy face 
Beneath thine insect tribes of nen! 

A feeble—yet a mighty race, 

They almost mould thee o’er again! | 
Thy streams obey them, and thy hills 
Bow down before their mortal wills. 


Tis good to turn around and Jook 
Abroad o’er all this beauteous land, 
And read, as in a prophet’s book, 

Of days, when Art’s immortal hand 
Shall rear her temple-columns o’er 
The hill-side and the ocean-shore. 


This beauteous land!—my country, thou, 
With all thy rugged mountains piled, 
With howling winds, and drifting snow, 
Along thy dark, wntrodden wild, 

Hast richer breath than India’s gales, 
Smiles brighter than Italia’s vales. 

And as my footstep homeward turns, 
Beneath my peaceful roof to rest, 

My country’s freedom o’er me burns, 
Her sunlight glory warms my breast; - 
And springs within my soul a trust. 
Her greatness, shall not bow to dust. © 


REMINISCENCE, 


Come, sit with me, my true wife! 

‘Beside our cottage door; 

And as upon our upturned brows 
The lite-warm sunbeams pour, 


We will look back with gratefal hearts 


O’er youthful days once more. 


O’er years that long have faded, 


Like toil-ascended hill 
On gaze of way-worn journeyer 
Whose step is onward still 
And we will rest by pleasant spots, 
As he rests by the rill. 


By well remembered brook-sides, 


And under hallowed bowers; 


Aye, hallowed by the treasured thoughts, 
That bloom there like sweet flowers; 
That bloom and breathe, as when our youth 
Flung o’er them pearly showers. 
Like bees with honey laden, 
On summer’s gales of balm 
When morning hours went riding by, 
And evening’s starry calm; 
And all our thoughts were hopes and thanks, 
And life a shadeless charm. 
Then we had fair companions,— 
Bright Fancy and Romance; 
The one, like sky-lark started up 
By morning’s crimson glance; 
The other, fervent-hearted, pure, 
As vestal’s holy trance. _ 
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As devoted vestals, 
__ That watch the sacred fires, 
Till every sound seems breathed above, 
By voice of seraph choirs; 
And night’s deep, solemn stillness, full 
With thrills of heavenly lyres. 


And so Romance, we knew thee, 
In all our peaceful ways; 

And met thee in the high-arched wood, 
And where the brooklet strays, 

Through summer’s star-embroidered nights, 
And autumn’s sun-robed days. 


And thou didst give our spirits — 
Such earnest reach of thought, 

And to such fervency of joy 
Our swelling bosoms wrought, 

That cloud, or stream, or waving wood, 
With rich delight was fraught. 


*T'was then, dear lute-voiced Fancy, 
Thy sweet enchantment rose, 

And wreathing over earth and sky, 
Decked all with fairy shows; 

Pouring forth music, as the stream 
Through jewel-caves that flows. 


Thus with those fair companions 
We trod the hills of life, 

Communing with all bright and good, 
Of joy and beauty rife; . 

And shall we not turn back once more, 
My own beloved wife? 


The shades of years are falling 
Along that brow of thine, 

Within those rich and holy eyes 
They dim the happy shine; 

And I may feel their wintry chill 
Creep o’er this heart of mine. 


Then back to by-past fountains, 
?Mid old companions dear, 

Turn we, their hallowed wood and bowers 
May yet be waving near; 

While from the urns of memory 
We fill our cups of cheer. 


From the Columbian Star and Christian Index, 
WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS.” 


When, with a calm, observant eye, 
We gaze on all that earth can give; 

And mark its sweetest blossoms die,’. . 
And feel its rapturesfugitive:— 

Oh, who can long desire to stay : 
Where all is change from joy to grief— 

Where love, and wealth, and power, decay 
Like Autumn’s melancholy leaf? __ 

Who, when the gorgeous spell is gone, 
That made his.young existence dear-— 

When Hope’s beguiling wing hath flown, 
And darkness blots the atmosphere— 

Who then would journey dimly on, 
Amidst a dull and plodding throng, 

Which like a stream, from tempests grown, 
Rolls thick and turbidly along? 


What recks it, upon vanish’d years 
That swept like eagle’s pinions by, 


‘With changeful round of smiles and tears, 


To cast pale Memory’s mournful eye? 


Oh, can it bring again the bloom 


To youth’s resplendent coronal, 
Or can it rend the clouded tomb, 

And wake the slumberer ’neath its pall? 
It is'in vain!—it is in vain, 

For Earth’s ephemeral joys to live:— 
Its wansports darken into pain— ' 

Its flowers, once dead, can ne’er revive! 


‘And from the sad and varied past 


One only lesson may we glean— 
That joy is far too dear.to@ast— 
That sorrow clouds its brightest scene! 
Life! ’Tis.a waste, where storm and gloom 
Are gathering up from memory’s cell,— 
Where gapes the wide insatiate Tomb, 
And fierce diseases darkly dwell:— 
Oh then, w/y should the spirit eling 
Unto this cold and dull domain, 
Since life hath but one golden spring— ° 
One morn—that ne’er returns again! 


Why should we love to linger here 
Where baseless dreams are only known-- 
When Faith with, vision calm and clear, 
Can glance to Gon’s eternal throne? 
Far let the fetters break 
__ Which keep us from that brightér shore 
Where saints their endless anthems wake, 
And cankering cares are felt no more! 
W. G. C. 
UNSHAKEN C@NSTANCY. 
By Miss Lanepon. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves— 
Reckless of sorrow, sin or scorn; 
Life had no evil destiny, 
That with him I would not have borne. 
I had been nursed in palaces; 
earth had nota spot sodrear 
That I should not have thought a home, 
A paradise, had he been near. 
I loved: my love had been the same 
In hushed despair, in open shame; ~ 
I would have rather been a slaye,. 
In tears and bondage by his side, 


+Deluol, R. Assert, of 
Anastasia, daughter of the late Leonard 


Than shared in all, if wanting him, | 
The world had power to give beside. 
My love was fervent, for I felt . 
. . The ardour of its purest flame 
Glow in each pulse, in fondness melt, | 
Yet free from passion, sin and shame; 
For he who kindled the chaste fire, 
Had worth such kindness to inspire. 
Thad prosperity enjoyed, 
And well might hope a larger share; 
But I could see those hopes destroyed,’ 
And meet with poverty and care, = 
If such his lot—for still was given 
Trust in the favouring aid of heaven, 


Lloved: nor could, while thus I loved, » 
Regret or scorn my peace molest; 

For all the wise and good approved, 
And God the virtuous union blest. 

‘Stronger than death” is love like this— 

To be renewed in realms of bliss, 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 15th, by the Rev. 


M. Force, Mr. Joun M. Jones, to Miss 
FiowEns, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Power, 
Don Francisco Dex Horo, of Castile, (Spain) to 
Mrs. H. M. Trirter, of this city. : 

At Nashville, (‘lenn.) Sept, 14th, by the Rev, Mr. 
Weller, Perer VanpEervoont, jr. of this city, to 
Mary, daughter of Charles Biddle, Esq. of the for- 
mer place. 

On Monday evening, in this city, by the Right 
Rey. Bishop White, Wm. Henry ALPInwalLt, Esq. 
of New York, to Miss Ann Lioyp Breck. 

On Thursday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. E, Mauxt, to Miss Exiza 
Mav tt, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. John L.. 
Grant, Joun Rexp, Jr. to Miss Exizaneru, eldest 
daughter of John Eckert, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Joun F. Ropinson, to Miss ADELINE Samira, all of 
this city, 

On Thursday morning, at Balt. by the Rey. Mr. 
hiladelphia, to 


‘Wheeler, of Baltimore. 
On the Sth inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Martratas Hartzey, to Miss Exizasetra Derr, 
On the 7th instant, by Elder Frederick, Plummer, 
Mr. Epwarp D, Prrrce, to Miss JANE ForsyTHe. 


On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rey. Thos.. 


Biggs, Mr. Wm, Esuzr, of Penn Township, to Miss 
Mary Esuen, of Norfolk, Va. 

On Monday evening, 27th Sept. by the Rev. Mr., 
Sandford, Mr. Wau. W. Tuomson, of this city, to 
Miss Exiza Bane, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rey. M. Foree, 


Mr. Tuzoporz M. Brooks, to Miss Susan Han- 


NUM, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Cuaries to Miss Harrirt Ginon, all 
of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, 6th inst. by the Rev. 
Solomon Higgin, Mr. ‘Luomas Coox,. Printer, to 
Miss ADELINA ANN, youngest daughter of Dr, John 
B. Howell, formerly of London, 


DIED; 


On Wednesday morning, in the 64th year of her 
age, Mrs. Carnaning Har, relict of the late John 
Hay, deceased. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst. Mr. Jacon Epxey, late 
of Penn Township, inthe 56th year of his age. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. Mrs. Lavinia, wife 
of James Hughes. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Anna Fisuer, 
daughter of J. N. Fisher, in the 21st year of her 
age. 

On Wednesday morning last, the 6th inst. after a 
lingering illness, Mr. WeEcKERLY, in the 

n Sunday morning, ZABETH CKLE, wife 
of Adam Hinckle, 

On Saturday morning, Mary, widow of the late 
Dr. Alexander Knight. . 

On the 8th inst. Mr. Jon Harses, in the 67th year 
of his age. 

On Friday, at 12 o’clock, Mrs. Et1izapeta Baker, 
widow of George A. Baker. 

At Mill Ham, near Trenton, on Sanday morning, 
$d inst. Mr. Jas, E. Moore, of the firm of Lang- 
stroth & Moore, formerly of Philadelphia. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper Harpina, 743 South 
Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alley, THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN 
to the interests of religion in the Protestant Epistopal 


Church. Edited by an Association of Clergymen. Vol. 1.) 


Noe. 10, for October, 1830. 


ContTents.—The Slaying of Sisera—The Leper~Phe Ab- | 
surdity of Skepticism—The Voice of Prophecy~Review : 
“ Outlines of Ecclesiastical History, on a new plan; desi 
for Academies and Schools.. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 
Illustrated by Engravings. Hartford: Published by H. & F. 
J. Huntington,” &c. 18mo. pp. 424—Time—Sonnet —Obitua- 


Bishop’ Hobart—Bishop Hobart’s Last [iness—Three 


ers to ,the- Editor of the American Quarterly Review, 
concerning an article in that work, on the subject of the reli- 


’ | gious observance of one day in seven, in connexion with that 


of Sunday Mails—Jutelligence, Domestic, | 
_ The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, in 
numbers of W pages each, royal ‘Terme, $2 50 per 
annum. 


and CHURCH ‘REGISTER. Devoted | 


To the Ladies of Philadelphia. 


HE incalculable advantage in having a good pien when 
writing, and the deficiency in ladies generally, in pen. 
making, has induced the undersigned to present to the ladies 
of this city a systemof penmaking entirely new in this cour 
try, as well as in Europe, and acknowledged to be Superior 
to any heretoforein use. Thirteen years experience in thi; 
art, has enabled the undersigned to become acquainted with 
all the advantages arising from his travels and experience. 
It is therefore offered as a systematic art, by which ladig 
may obviate, at all times, the unpleasant sensation in r. 
questing gentlemen to make them a pen. Ladies will 


_| waited on at their respective dwellings, by a line or persona! 


application. ADAM WM. RAPP, 


Sansom street, No. 38, (Afternoon. ) 
Corner of Zane avd Seventh street, (Forenoon, 
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Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
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